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Editorial 





Putting Away 


HE visual field should concentrate, for the imme 
diate future, upon achieving its long over-due 
maturity with minimum delay. Discard of our 
adolescent habits of thought, speech and action is a first 
step to speeding up the process. No new slogan is 
needed. The idea was perfectly stated by Paul some 
nineteen centuries ago: “When I was a child, I spoke 


as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child 


But when I became a man, | put away childish things.” 
That is still an exact formulation of the primary es 
sential to visual progress from now on. The list of dé 


sirable discards is long 


In our correspondence, even today, appear incred 


ible bits of childish thinking, or perhaps gems of 


naivete: ..... “Il am writing a thesis in education 
Should I give a chapter to visual education? If so, 
what are the facts to be included?” . ‘In this six 
grade school, enrollment 350, how much visual educa 
tion should be given per week?” ..... “Tt seems to me 
there are too few schools using films. Would you care 
to publish an article giving them reasons for so doing?” 
ee sis “There are great possibilities in visual instruction 
[I would be glad to take charge of the work in some 


school that wants to try it. Kindly name me a few 


1 


such schools.” . “What is to be said for teaching 


with movies? I am to speak on this subject before the 
Kiwanis Club next week.” .. . “Can you tell us 


1 


where we can sell six E . educational films. We 


have shown them all, some of them twice, to the whol 
school and we are tired of them.” . . “Tt seems 
hopeless for us to get started on visual education. Be 
fore we had saved enough money for a silent projector, 
sound projectors appeared. Nothing to do but wait, | 
suppose.” . “Where can I get a motion picture 


film on Chess ?”’ . etc. ete. It is having to answer 
such “problems” for twenty-odd years that makes us old 
before our time, but we can stand it still longer if only 
we can detect some diminution in the stream. Need 
less to say, such communications never come from out 
subscribers, always from non-subscribers, which sug 
gests a very simple cure for this manifestation of pro 
fessional adolescence. Reading the EpucATIONAI 
SCREEN will automatically answer or prevent such 


questions. 


In our teaching there is plenty of material for th 
discard. We need to banish the notions that “interest” 
is the sole measure of learning; that interest carried to 
the point of excitement means greater learning; that, 
since children like movies better than stills (all human 
eyes do), they must therefore learn more from movies ; 
and hence—crowning puerility of all—that movies are 


Childish Things 


a synonym for visual education. Few teachers indeed 
would try to teach their Botany class an oak leaf by 
waving it before their eyes. Yet many forget that the 
vast majority of concrete percepts need motionlessness 
for optimum learning, which mearis that quantities of 
still pictures and slides are essential. On the other hand, 
to put static details into action—to show change, move- 
ment, growth, continuity, narrative, behavior, drama— 
the motion picture is the unique and all powerful means 
to the end. Practically every lesson topic needs both, 
for most effective teaching with least waste of time and 
effort. When that fundamental fact is grasped and put 
into universal practice, visual teaching will reach the 


ultimate in efficiency. 


\lso on the discard agenda is the widespread misuse 
of both media. Too often slides are used merely to punc- 
tuate a lecture, to dress up a teacher’s monologue to the 
class ; and films serve to park a class contentedly during 
a 12 minute rest and relaxation for the teacher. We 
have seen the necessary “preparation” effort by the tea- 
cher neatly dodged by this cliché: ‘““Now, children, I am 
not going to tell you anything about this film. I want 
to see how much you can learn from it all by your- 
selves.” Again we have seen the “follow-up” brought 
to an irreducible minimum of effort by the teacher and 
of value to the students. It can be made a general fu- 
tility exercise by such questions as the following: “Did 
you like the picture, children?”’ It usually evokes per- 
functory nods (to please teacher) from most of the 
group, with the ultra-energetic pupils perhaps vocaliz- 

ig a feeble “‘yes’’, with no trace of cerebration required 
from any one, not even from the teacher. Or we get 
“What did you see in the picture?”’, a ridiculous in- 
quiry which would consume the whole discussion period 
were some voluble youngster to answer it. Again, 
‘What did you like best in the picture?” is perhaps the 
prize-winner in stupid questions, for it is not direc- 
tive, may bring an answer totally irrelevant to the sub- 
ject supposedly being taught and, once the most for- 
ward and fluent pupil takes the floor for answer, it ab- 
solves all the rest from any need of thought at all. 
Finally the crowning weakness in follow-up discussions 
is probably the all-too-common practice of calling on the 
hand-raisers for answers. Ten percent of the class can, 
and often do, do it all. The ninety percent, merely by 
keeping their hands down, can keep happily free of men- 
tal effort through the entire performance. And nor- 
mal youngsters learn the trick fast. 


In our writing it should be possible to eradicate 
gradually most of the repetitiousness that has stultified 
so much of our utterance, spoken and written, for two 
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decades. In the early days there was justification for 
frequent iteration of “seeing is believing’’, “the eye is 
the shortest path to the brain”, “pictures are the uni- 
versal language”, including, as too many did, the fam- 
ous Edisonian absurdities about films replacing text- 
books “in ten years” and teachers in a few years more. 
The basic idea was more or less new and had to be 
hammered home. But visual instruction has grown up. 
Its literature must keep pace. We are hoping for the 
day when no more articles will come in, even from the 
newest writers, with the “old Chinese proverb” in the 
first paragraph and the rest of them devoted to inform- 
ing us that pictures used should be of good quality, 
should relate to the subject in hand, that there should 
be preparation before, and follow-up afterward, that the 
purpose is instruction and not entertainment, etc. etc 
ad somnum. The field of visual education now deserves 
a literature of sense, significance and solidity, a litera- 
ture to be taken seriously by the whole educational field. 


In our research, above all, we need to put away 
childish things. The total number of theses, studies, 
experiments, investigations and surveys already put out 
in the visual field will probably never be known. The 
field will not suffer if it never knows. They were doubt- 
less all justified as time-serving assignments to meet 
requirements for graduations and degrees. A goodly 
number have been immensely valuable. The ratio of 
good to poor has been perhaps as high in the visual 
field as elsewhere. But the duplication of effort and 
results has been appalling, for the workers seldom knew 
what others were doing or had done. We should be- 
gin, now, to distinguish the worthwhile from the futile 
in research. We should eliminate, as fast as may be, 
any further research on the obvious; research that 
proves the already proven; research to establish pre- 
conceived convictions; and especially material offered 
as research but designed merely to promote special in- 
terests in the commercial field. A vast amount of im- 
portant research remains to be done in this field. But 
its importance and worth will hinge upon selection of 
logical subjects, on scholarly control of procedures, and 
on singleness of purpose to arrive at truth, whether 
that truth be usable as propaganda or not. 


Discards, however, are minor matters which should 
give way to mature plans, thoughts, and actions. The 
field will benefit by some deletion but far more by addi- 
tions and innovations. It is these that concern us 
chiefly for the future. EDUCATIONAL SCREEN plans 
numerous contributions to the program of progress 
that lies ahead. 


The Shape of the Postwar World 


anes attention is called to the first article in 

this issue. The war is not over as the Sixth 
War Loan effort grimly reminds us, but it is not 
too early to look ahead to the postwar world in 
our field as well as other industries. William F. 
Kruse in this remarkable article outlines some of 
these problems from the point’ of view of his long 
and broad experience in the industry. In our last 


The Educational Screen 


issue we called attention to the need for full and 
free intercommunication between “the thinkers 
who plan, the consumers who use, the producers 
who create and supply.” Here is an article from 
a producer which answers this description and will 
stimulate all workers in this growing field. 


“The Curriculum Clinic,” a new feature initiated 
in this issue of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, also deserves 
special commendation. Here educational problems, 
direct from the classrooms and classroom teachers 
of the country, will check ideas with practice and 
curriculum theories with practical classroom pro- 
cedures. 


**Freedom Comes High” 


$14,000,000,000.00 is a lot of money whether you 
write it in numerals or simply fourteen billion dol- 
lars. This, we remind you, is the announced goal 
of the Sixth War Loan Drive which begins on 
November 20, and this is an appropriate time to 
remind you also of the important part which films 
should play in the successful prosecution of the 
Drive. A lull in the vigorous prosecution of the 
war at this time would only increase its eventual 
cost in American lives and money. 


The picture on the front cover of this issue of 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is from one of the special 
iomm. subjects prepared for the Sixth War Loan 
Drive—‘We Said We'd Come Back.” The il!us- 
trations on pages 385, 386, and 387 are from other 
Sixth War Loan titles. We call particular atten- 
tion to the Navy release, “Freedom Comes High.” 
This title was produced for the Navy by Para- 
mount and stars James Craig and Barbara Britton. 
Hollywood scouts report that it is an outstanding 
film, perhaps Academy Award merit. “Freedom 
Comes High” and all ten of the special 16mm. war 
films are powerful messages and will help in edu- 
cating the public to the importance of “finishing 
the job.” 


The duration of the war is at stake, the outlines 
of peace may be at stake, and certainly the effec- 
tiveness of films in future social education of the 
public is on trial. Do your part as suggested in 
the October issue in securing these subjects from 
your local State War Loan Office, using them in 
your own programs, providing projectors, opera- 
tors, and meeting halls for your local War Loan 
organization. 


Important Announcements from Britannica 


R. E. H. POWELL, 

paedia Britannica, announces the appoint- 
ment of H. R. Lissack as Sales Manager of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., and the removal 
of the sales and accounting offices of that company, 
effective December 1, 1944, from New York City 
to 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. The Research 
and Production Departments under the direction 


President of Encyclo- 


(Continued on Page 390) 
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Scenes from Navy Releases 
for the Sixth War Loan Drive 
November 20-December 16. 


(Upper and center left) The Navy 
and Marines move in on Guam. 
From “We Said We’d Come Back.” 


(Official U. S. Navy photos) 


Shots from “Photography Fights.” 


(Below) Showing of a War Loan picture at the 
Bell & Howell plant in Chicago. 
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Non-Theatrical Film in the Postwar World’ 


A thought-provoking analysis relating future international 
issues to practical educational and commercial problems. 


WILLIAM F. KRUSE 


Manager Films Division, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago 


NY attempt to forecast the conditions under 
which the non-theatrical film industry will oper- 

ate in the postwar period, must necessarily 

take on something of the nature of prophecy. Prophets 
are notably poor insurance risks. Throughout history 
they lived fast and died likewise. Prophecy is a strictly 
personal business, so if I venture out where the ice is 
thin, please remember that these views are strictly 
my own, and “any resemblance to persons or policies” 
of the firm I happen to work for is strictly coincidental. 
In all seriousness, though, there is less prophecy 
than analysis involved in weighing the prospects and 
problems of our business in the postwar world, for 
the basis of all the business we can hope to do to- 
morrow is, fundamentally, the work that we do today. 
We should get out of our heads any notion that post- 
war problems will be so very radically different from 
those we face today. To be sure there will be some 
differences: we won't need priorities on raw stock 
and projectors, for instance, and there may even be 
temporary crises due to sudden oversupply of the things 
we now lack. But we will still have to get new films, 
and find new customers for old ones, and service 


those customers so they will stay happy. Just as we - 


do today. 

We will not be able to draw a line across the page, 
everything above the line headed “war”, and every- 
thing below the line “postwar”’. 
on the nature of the peace that follows our military 
victory. If our postwar policy, at home and abroad, 
is imbued with a forward-looking cooperative effort 
such as now characterizes most of our war effort, 
our business is likely to continue on an even keel 


Much will depend 


and with a consistently expanding volume. 

But if we should set out on an imperialistic spree, 
grabbing everything in sight that is not nailed down, 
and setting back the clock at home to the dog-eat-dog 
morals and economics of the pre-1929 era, there is no 
predicting what cur business will be like. Some of us 
may be lucky or “‘smart’’ enough to scramble to the 
top of the heap, by pushing our feet into the other 
fellow’s face, but the total volume of our business will 
not grow to anything like the brilliant potentials that 
should result from our film services to the war effort, 
unless the whole of the American people continues to 
enjoy a considerable margin above a bare subsistence 
level. These marginal dollars are what keeps our non- 
theatrical film business growing, and our market can 
expand only if the great mass of the American people 
continue to have them to spend. Prosperity for one 
group at the expense of others will not give us a 


*Address delivered at the War Conference of the Allied 
Non-theatrical Film Association, New York, April 28, 1944. 


stable, growing market, any more than will prosperity 
for any one nation at the expense of others. We are 
now one nation, and, to a greater extent than ever 
before, one world. A relative prosperity at least must 
prevail for all, if it is to be enjoyed, on any lasting 
basis, by any. 

It is possible, of course, that history may repeat 
itself and that the shape of the postwar world and its 
problems, will copy that of “last time”. That would 
be a calamity. Only by avoiding the selfish “head-in- 
the-sand” policies of “last time’ can we be sure there 
will be no “next time”. 
of this country may become so fed up with the restraints 
and restrictions of wartime, that they will listen to the 


It is possible that the people 


first wily demagog who comes along with a promise 
to bring them back to their own old pipe and slip 
pers—so they can pull down their shades, and not 
look at or think about the cruel, cold world outside. 
After all, that is what happened in 1862, and again 
in 1918 and 1920. But I don’t believe that the Ameri 
can people really want to go back to the cynical, sel- 
ish, isolationist attitude that prevailed in the 20's. 
That era’ is not one of the brightest spots in our his- 
tory. Yes, it was the era of million-share days on the 
Stock Exchange, and of paper fortunes made and lost 
over night—but at the end of the 20’s came 1929 when 
we had to pay the price. ‘Nothing down and a dollar 
when you catch me” was our slogan, as individuals 
and as a nation. Well, in 1929—the bill collector 
caught up with us and what a weeping and wailing 
there was. 

That was the era when we tried to chisel on our 
installment purchase in world affairs, too. In 1918 
we ran out on the problems of World War I, the 
problems of peace between nations and fair play for 
all peoples. For two decades we toadied to Franco, 
and Mussolini, and Hirohito, and Hitler, and all the 
other fascist gangsters. All we asked was that they 





Scene from the Navy film “Freedom Comes High” 
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let us alone—we didn’t care how many freedom-loving 
Spaniards, or Ethiopians, or Chinese, or Germans, 
Czechs, Austrians, Poles, and other oppressed peoples 
they robbed and killed. Just so long as wi kept on 
getting ours. The first installment on that policy 
caught up with us, finally, at Pearl Harbor. We paid 
plenty there, and we keep on paying in blood and 
gold, each day the war lasts. We didn’t really get 
away with anything by pulling down the shades and 
pretending there was nobody home when the bill col 
lector came around the first time. This war should 
prove to us, once for all time, that if we want to live 
in peace and justice in our own home, we cannot 
tolerate robbery and torture out on the sidewalk, right 
in front of our door, And, to get down to business, 
if we want to do business—good business—with a lot 
of decent foreign customers, we cannot allow a gang 
of fascist racketeers to take all their money away 
from them, even to the shirt off their backs and often 
their very lives in the bargain. Sad to say, it took 
a Pearl Harbor te bring this home to most of us—but 
[ am sure that all of us, again without any Party 
labels whatever, are determined that never again shall 
international banditry be tolerated in this world. We 
are confronted with a worldwide issue that is not 
between parties, or between candidates—it is an issue 
between viewpoints, an issue between the past and the 
future. 

Most of us here are convinced, I am sure, that the 
certain and complete defeat of our reactionary foes 
can be followed by one of the greatest periods of pro 
gress that mankind has ever seen, and that we should 
strike for a perspective of harmonious collaboration 
of free peoples in the reconstruction of a wracked and 
ravished world. What does this perspective offer to 
us in our own non-theatrical film business? It would 
give us, first of all, a busy world, with pretty nearly) 
everybody working full speed, and getting a fair re 
turn in money, and in leisure, to permit decent life 
It would give us a thinking, talking, socially active 
world, where neighbors would meet often to discuss 
common interests, in churches, schools, block organi 
zations like the present OCD, factory personnel groups 
—in all kinds of social units. A world in which accent 
will be laid on education—on culture for all—and 
where school will be taught with the full benefit of 
all the marvelous teaching experiences developed by 
the armed forces. 

The same decent, respect-motivated attitude is pos 
sible also between nations. One good thing the war 
is doing is to bring us much closer to two of the 
greatest peoples on earth, the Russians and the Chi 
nese. If we can just act decent, they will constitute 
a market for our products that will keep our factories 
humming, and will send us in return commodities that 
will enrich our lives. Ambassador Davies is quoted 
recently to the effect that there is no point of con 
flict between the Russian people and our own. I know 
from my own personal experience the high regard 
that the common people of Russia have for everything 
American. I have traveled, literally, from Murmansk 
to Samarkand, and from the Crimea to Siberia, and | 
have never found anything but the friendliest feelings. 
I have worked in their factories and studios, slept in 
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Another Shot from “Freedom Comes High” 


ir best hotels and on earthen floors on peasant huts, 
always a foreigner yet always welcome as their friend. 
\nd now our two peoples are engaged in a great joint 
truggle against a common enemy of both our respec- 
tive wavs of life. When that struggle is over, let us 
hope that we may maintain our attitude of friendly 
collaboration, each following that path of freedom that 

himself seems best fitted to secure the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number. 

The ways of the two peoples are not nearly so dif- 
ferent as political phraseology would seem to indicate. 
Their aim also is to live in a more comfortable house 
than the one in which they were born, to give their 
children a better education than their own, and to 
build bigger and better factories, libraries, club-houses, 
airfields, farms, roads and other adjuncts: of civiliza- 
tion than they had a year ago. Many social achieve- 
ments, such as factory safety committees, incentive 
and suggestion plans, bonuses, bond drives, group 
insurance, and employee theatricals and good fellow- 
ship are duplicated exactly in the two lands. And, 
to. make the parallel altogether complete, their interest 
1. non-theatrical movies is every bit as great as our 
own. I had no trouble in working at my chosen pro- 
fession in that country as readily as in this. I had 
a swell time doing it in both lands-——and I have such 
respect for your intelligence and humanity as to feel 
that each and every one of you would do pretty well 


1 


yourselves, in either country. 

The postwar world should see vastly more inter- 
communication of peoples by means of films and tele- 
vision, and this trend should prove one of the most 
potent agencies for peace that man has ever contrived. 
There may be more intense competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, but if we all, as rational human beings, 
play our cards right, there will be plenty of consumer 
dollars for television as well as for movies. No society 
ever got poorer by making the lives of its people richer. | 
Whatever else there may be about our business after 
the war, we know it will be bigger—and that it will 
play an even more vital role in the service of the 
American people, and of humanity at large, than ever 
before. It will be worthy of the best that any of us, 
and all of us, can give it. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in an 


Airlines Training School 


A stimulating resume of visual materials and methods that 


produce efficient training in 


H. L. ANDREWS, Coordinator of Training 


Pennsylvania Central Air Lines, Washington, D. C. 


HE demand for better training in industry has 

necessarily brought about many changes in 

teaching methods. These changes were largely 
in the form of refinements of methods in order to have 
time and to do a better job. Since hundreds of new 
employees must be taught the skills of the new jobs, 
it is only reasonable that the instructors in industry 
would welcome new methods to speed up the job. 
The jobs in Airplane Transportation are numerous. 
They range from reservationists who sell the tickets 
in station operation, through administration, mainten- 
ance, traffic, flight dispatch, to the pilots who fly the 
great silver ships. These jobs are highly specialized. 
The courses are short and the instruction is necessarily 
intensive. It becomes the job of the training depart- 
ment to employ the best methods, devices, and tech- 
niques in the training courses, in order to do the best 
job in the shortest time. The lecture method has been 
replaced by the laboratory method ; and the laboratory 
method has been supplemented by audio-visual aids. 
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A typical” @stess classroom 


well known to need any 
to justify their place in 
modern instruction. 1 article, therefore, illustrates 
special and unusual fc¥? for this very special task. 
Sound and silent filmg @slide films, and slides have 


been effectively used. ! 
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the air-transport field. 





Airline record forms 


Mock-ups, charts, diagrams, maps, nomograms and 
recording devices supplement the photographic aids. 
Many of the latter types shorten the learning process 
and in many instances are more easily adapted to 
certain units of study. 

Let us consider a few of the devices used in the 
classes at the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Training 
School. Food Service is a complimentary service on 
the Airlines. The food must be excellent. It must be 
served in an attractive and efficient manner. The food 
is placed in the plane in trays practically ready to be 
served, but there are many little tricks that the hos- 
tess must know, such as removing the food from the 


containers, arranging the food properly, and carrving 


the tray in order to avoid accidents. 





Buffet mock-up 
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The student hostesses were formerly given some of 
their training during flight. A student hostess accom- 
panied a veteran hostess on a trip and there-by was 
taught the tricks of the trade. Later entire classes 
were taken on trial flights and the training was given 
to the group. This has all been stopped by the war. 
There are no extra seats, for the student hostess, and 
there are no planes for trial flights. 

The instruction is now given in the classroom from 
a mock-up buffet. The opinion is that the training is 
equally as good as that in which the former methods 
were used. 








Recording machine for phone conversations 


Many very excellent conversationalists find that 
talking over the phone is a difficult procedure. Since 
the reservationist makes most of the ticket sales by 
phone, it is necessary to stress the techniques of phone 
conversations. A dummy phone line is set up in the 
classroom. The instructor and student practice con- 
versations that might take place between the passenger 
and the reservationist. The importance of talking 
directly into the mouthpiece, the quality of the voice, 
the reservationist’s attitude, and when and how to 
hang up the receiver when the conversation is finished 
are very important. After a fair degree of perfection 
has been attained, records are made of typical passen 
ger-reservationist conversations. These records are 
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discussed and refinements in phone conversations con- 
tinue until the student acquires sufficient proficiency to 
talk to the public. 


ARRANGEMEN 





Nomogram on arrangement of Capitaliner 


The nomogram is a term applied to a visual device 
used in teaching materials in which a large number 
of titles or terms are used. It consists of a miniature 
diagram which is frequently in several parts that must 
be properly arranged. Titles or names are printed on 
separate cardboard or beaverboard strips. The titles 
must be placed by the student in the proper places 
on the diagram and a reason given for the placement. 
Practice in using the nomogram is a great time saver 
for the student in learning detailed nomenclature. 
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Fire extinguisher directions 


The importance of safety is much more forcibly im- 
pressed on the student with visual devices than by 
merely committing rules. Each student learns to ma- 
nipulate the fire extinguisher. The procedure for the 
use of the extinguisher is printed in logical sequence 
on the board holding the extinguisher and the proce- 
dure is carefully followed in each student demonstra- 
tion. 
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Mechanical Mistakes 


Many different adaptations of visual aids are used 
in the mechanical courses. Mock-ups of the hydraulic 


system and the gasline have been used effectively. 


Another device that has a very excellent teaching 


Putting Away Childish Things 
(Continued from page 384) 





of Dr. V. C. Arnspiger will continue to operate 
at the present location, 1841 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 

Mr. H. R. Lissack is a vigorous and capable 
sales executive with the rare qualifications of a solid 
background in many phases of educational work. 
Twenty-two years as Superintendent of Schools 
in cities of Wisconsin and Illinois marked him as 
a progressive educator. In 1941 Mr. Walter Yust, 
the Editor-in-Chief of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
called Mr. Lissack to direct the editorial work of 
Britannica Junior, an encyclopedia for elementary 
school children. He accepted this position, dis- 
charged his editorial duties expertly and made 
many additional contributions which brought to the 
front his ability as a business administrator. Mr. 
Lissack proved himself to be exceptionally sales 
minded, having the unique ability to interpret the 
sales problems of Britannica Junior in terms of the 
educator’s point of view. 
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value is a collection of parts that have been incorrectly 
placed in the planes. Each gadget is a fine example 
of poor work and lack of thorough understanding of 
the job. 

We feel that lecturing on theory in mechanical 
courses is a waste of time unless the theory is illus- 
trated by the actual parts of the machine or by use 
of the mock-up. 


a 
Map of Routes 


The Airplane Transportation employee must know 
much of what was once called old fashioned geography. 
Routes of our line as well as routes of the other air- 
line companies must be thoroughly learned. The stu- 
dent has access to large maps. Each route is marked 
with cellulose tape by the student. When one route 
is completed, another is added until all the routes of 
the major companies are learned. This plan of study 
seems to eliminate what might be considered the 
drudgery of geography. 

The success we have had in using audio-visual aids 
has been very gratifying. Consequently, these aids have 
become an integral part in all the training courses. 


In his new position and at the new location of the 
company Mr. Lissack has a rare opportunity to 
dedicate both experiences—the educational and the 
commercial—to contributions of great importance 
to visual education. 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN presumes to speak a hearty 
welcome to the newcomers on behalf of all of 
the organizations 
now engaged in 
the production, dis- 
tribution, and _ utili- 
zation of audio- 
visual aids in Chi- 
cago and the 
Middlewest. 
A more elaborate 
and a more official 
welcome is planned 
as a special feature 
of the December 
issue, 

H. R. Lissack N.L.G. 
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The Field Trip: Education by Contact 


1 thought-provoking presentation of a single field trip which 
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was made notable by the extraordinary cooperation achieved. 


HE current interest in realistic educational pro 
cedures is not new except for its intensity 
There has been a potent renascence of the con 
cept that techniques which make learning a rich and 
exciting adventure are worthy of adoption, especially 
when they result in a type of education that 1s more 


le through the 
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meaningful to individuals than is possib 
exclusive use of verbal methods. 
The publicity incident to the Arn 


vs and Navys 
teaching methods may account in part for this very 
noticeable trend. Civilian educational institutions can 
hardly use all of the military's devices; for example, 
the Signal Corps’ system of teaching topography and 
map-making with Miss Betty Grable as a motivating 
device! However titillating an experience, it is ob 
viously inappropriate for primary and _ secondary 
schools. 

Schools have long used various visual, auditory, and 
other sense aids. And they have also employed the 
field trip, the further exploitation of which may prov 
that it has greater educational possibilities than here 
tofore realized. It is with this educational technique 
that the present discussion is concerned 

In its essence the field trip is-on-the-scene educa 
tional experience. Depending on the circumstances, 
every one of the senses may be called into play. Read 
ing about the activities on a wharf, on the one hand, 
and observing them directly are entirely different 
things. The first instance is fertile with significance 
for the student endowed with a keen imagination. The 
latter, however, conveys more to a student who must 
observe things directly, or to whom symbols are poor 
substitutes for the real thing. 

The field trip—frequently called 
shortcomings as well as advantages. Among the former 


‘excursion’ —has 


there are the elements of impracticability, such as the 
unwieldiness of large groups, items of expense, and 
remoteness of scene. These are not entirely insur 
mountable. 

Another class of disadvantages is that consisting 
of faulty preparation preceding the visit, carelessness 
or indifference during the trip, and ill-planned or no 
follow-up whatsoever. Oftentimes, too, the motivation 
may be spurious, amounting to little more than the 
anticipation of a pleasant release from the monotony 
of the classroom routine. When that occurs the field 
trip, instead of promoting real educational objectives, 
easily degenerates into a mere holiday for student and 
teacher alike. Other items can doubtless be found to 
discount the educational worth of the field trip. But 
aligning them alongside the advantages, we should 
probably find the balance in favor of this technique, 
although careful research with a statistically reliable 
number of cases may give us a more accurate answer. 
These paragraphs made no pretense at anything other 
than empirical statement. Support can be found in 
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the past or future experience of others who have 
used or plan to use excursions as a supplementary 
teaching scheme. 

lhe field trip is life itself, or part of it. It is real, 
dramatic, and more than a substitute for verbalism. 
lt affords the opportunity for an exhilarating experi- 
ence, and may have an incalculably salutary effect. 
long remembered where a mere verbal impression 
might soon be forgotten. It is not the function of 
these thoughts te elaborate on the theory of the field 
trip. but rather to describe and comment upon the 
specific trip which has in it unusual indications of edu- 
cational possibilities. 

There was, to be sure, preparation before and fol- 
low-up after the event. But what is significant was 
the factor of cooperation. That was extraordinarily 
prominent. True, such cooperation with teacher and 
student group might not be possible in all cases be- 
cause of the nature of the thing to be witnessed. On 
the other hand, Gone could name situations where co- 
cperation might easily be forthcoming without serious 
inconvenience to anyone and yet with inestimable bene- 
ht to students. The cooperation meant here is that 
part of it coming from the agency visited. 

One Field Trip 

The trip in question was a visit to court. There is 
nothing unique about such an excursion; in fact, it is 
fairly common. There was the usual uncertainty of 
knowing exactly what case might be heard at trial, 
due to the state of the trial calendars and the fact 
that cases may be dismissed, settled, or adjourned. 
The particular case heard was an action on an im- 
plied contract, and it was unadorned by any con- 
fusing factual or legal complexities. 

\ large group of students took seats in the court- 
room and found no difficulty in maintaining the re- 
quired decorum. The solemnity was an_ inspiring 
thing, conveying to these youths, quite wordlessly yet 
with dramatic intensity, the seriousness of the legal 
process in a democracy. 

That there was a class present in court was ap- 
parent to the judge who, after the trial was under 
way, dispatched a note to the writer, inviting him to 
sit upon the bench. This incident alone illustrates the 
factor of cooperation in the worthwhile field trip, 
more of which could readily be realized if this type 
of educational device were more widely practiced. 

The court’s sympathy, understanding, and aware- 
ness of the importance of a knowledge of democratic 
processes for today’s youth—tomorrow’s more active 
political participants—were magnificent. In spite of a 
certain austerity which characterizes the courtroom 
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of any businesslike judge, there were also moments 
of humor to relieve the tenseness of the scene. The 
reader might easily conclude from the judge’s remarks 
which follow, that they were planned by him in ad- 
vance of their utterance. But the reader may be as- 
sured of their wholly extemporaneous character. 

Examining the court stenographer’s transcript of 
the judge’s statements, we find in it a very valuable 
lesson, replete with expressive, well-considered _re- 
marks. In his first words to the students he said with 
dignified humor: 

“Before adjourning I am happy to say a word to the 
extra large gallery present today. We really played today 
to a larger house than we usually have... .” 


Later on, he reviewed for the group the events of 
the trial and their implications, in a manner which 
one could hardly expect their own youthful minds 
to do. With clear phrases, free from any authoritarian 
flavor, this jurist described, by way of summary, the 
mechanics of the trial, the legal intricacies of testi- 
mony, and the purpose of the charge to the jury. And 
he did so in the following words which are quoted 
directly from the minutes of the trial: 

“You have observed one of the courts functioning at close 
range. You saw the trial of a case open up this morning 
and you have watched it through almost to the end. All 
of the evidence is in, the attorneys have spoken for their 
respective clients and nothing remains but for the trial 
judge to instruct the jury as to the law to be applied to 
the case. It will be for the jury under those instructions 
to determine the facts from the conflicting evidence offered 
here today. As you have undoubtedly observed there have 
been a number of contradictions in testimony; that is usual, 
common, ordinary. That doesn’t mean necessarily that 
either of the witnesses is untruthful. So much depends upon 
the functioning of the human mind and the ability of each 
party to observe things and to report them accurately.” 


The court then continued, enlarging upon the mean- 
ing of the jury charge, and clarifying the distinction 
between the function of the jury as a fact-finding 
body and that of the judge as the determiner of mat- 
ters of law. He indicated further the redress which 
the defeated party may have after trial by way of 
appeal. All of this is in the following remarks: 

“It remains now for the trial judge to instruct the jury 
as to the law. Those instructions will include an instruction 
to the effect that it is for the jury to sift out from this 
conflicting evidence that which the members of the jury put 
faith and trust in, believe in and, finally, after correlation 
of evidence, to reconcile it as far as possible. The jury and 
jury alone will come to a conclusion as to who should pre- 
vail in these separate cases. After the jury has reached a 
conclusion in each case and decided whether the plaintiff 
or the defendant shall prevail, then a written verdict is 
brought in and reported here in open court, and if it is in 
proper form it becomes a part of the record in the case 
unless some error of law has crept in at some ‘place in 
the proceedings, either before the beginning of the trial 
or during the trial.” 

Commenting upon the trial as a democratic proce- 
dure as well as upon the dynamic quality of the law, 
which is synonymous with a flexibility whereby it adapts 
itself to changing social needs, the remarks of this ju- 
dicial officer, although completely spontaneous, were 
about as significant and well-stated as might be de- 
sired. One need hardly doubt the effect of the words 
which follow on the minds and emotions of an average 
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Department of Visual Instruction 
hese are meeting days. Reports coming to Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN indicate unusual interest in visual 
education meetings at State Teachers Conventions, and 
in DVI-zone meetings in all sections of the country, 

Teachers interested in visual aids, who are not al- 
ready members of DVI, should communicate with their 
respective zone officers. 

National Officers 

President: Mrs. Camilla Best, Director, Division of 
Audio-Visual Aids, Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, La. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Lelia Trolinger, Director 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Zone Officers 
Zone I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 

President: Dr. John Gammons Read, Rhode Island Col- 

lege of Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Secretary: Miss Dorothy A. Allard, 8 Wells Road, 

Reading, Massachusetts. 
Zone II (Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia ) 
President : Dr. James S. Kinder, Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Zone III (Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia ) 
President: Mr. H. B. Allen, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Secretary: Mr. William G. Hart, William Ford School, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
Zone IV (Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin ) 
President: Mr. Alvin B. Roberts, Haw Creek Township 
High School, Gilson, Illinois. 
Secretary: Mr. H. L. Kooser, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
Zone V (Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota ) 
President: (to be elected) 
Secretary: Mr. O. S. Anderson, Horace Mann School, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Zone VI (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington ) 

President: Mr. Glenn Jones, State College of Wash- 

ington, Pullman, Washington. 

Secretary: Miss K. S. Klise, Sunnyside High School, 

Sunnyside, Washington. 
Zone VII (Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico) 

President: Mr. Boyd B. Rakestraw, Extension Division, 

University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Secretary: Mr. George M. Jamieson, Jr., 815 South Hill 

St., Los Angeles, California. 
Zone VIII (Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, Wyoming ) 

President: Dr. J. R. MacNeel, University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Mr. C. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Zone IX (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas ) 
President: Dr. B. F. Holland, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
Secretary: Mr. D. W. McCavick, Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Zone X (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee ) 

President: Dr. W. H. Ward, Extension Division, Uni- 

versity of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Secretary: Mrs. H. L. Harris, University System of 

Georgia, 223 Walton St., N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Lemmon, Granite School District, 
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The Film and International Understanding 


“WILSON” 
Some Implications For Understanding 


HE very title “Wilson” has immediate interest 
for all of us who are interested in the film and 
international understanding. For any considera 
tion of Wilson the man is inseparable from some con 
sideration of the international affairs and ideals which 
made up so great a part of his rendezvous with des- 
tiny—both his own and that of the world. Even in 
a theatrical film, made for entertainment, the two are 
inseparable. So much has been written about the film 
that it is unnecessary here to review its script or its 
technique. It is enough to recall that it is a film of 
great scope and proportions, full of action and emo 
tional appeal. 
A “National” Film 
Wilson seems destined to become one of what we 
might call our great national films. And the word 
“national” is used here to include more than one 
meaning. The film is “national” in the sense that it 
deals intensively and humanly with one of the great 
crises in our history; it is “national” in the sense 
that it probably will be seen by the great bulk of our 
people ; and it is “national’’ in that in this experience of 
seeing it will be remembered and talked of for years 
to come as one of the great experiences of a particu 
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Democratic National Convention of 1912. 
lar time. There have been other such “national” pic- 
tures: The Birth of a Nation—The Covered Wagon 
Gone With the Wind. The film Wilson, produced by 
Twentieth-Century Fox, seems destined to become an 
other. 
Theatrical vs, Educational 

Should educators ignore a film of such significance? 
Does the fact that it is a “theatrical” film, a commer- 
cial enterprise, available only in 35mm, bar it from 
educational considerations ? 

If we think of education in a broad sense, we must 
realize that the film will produce an effect which is 
educational in a number of ways upon thousands and 
thousands of those persons, both juvenile and adult, 
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who go to see it purely for entertainment. We cannot 
lightly dismiss this effect, neither can we overlook 
the fact that much of the force which motion pictures 
will have in promoting international understanding 





Wilson, addressing a joint session of Congress, asks for a 
declaration of war against Germany. 
throughout the world will be brought about in a simi- 
lar way and under somewhat similar circumstances. 
Evaluation and guidance of this type of learning from 
theatrical films offers a challenge to leadership and tech- 

nique in the field of adult education. 

Does not this type of learning among youngsters 
offer just as great a challenge to teachers in our 
schools? Should the experience of seeing a film such 
as Wilson be ignored? Should it not rather be direct- 
ed and discussed? Rightly directed, the student can 
build up a background for seeing the picture and for 
intelligently discussing what he has seen afterward. 
We direct and discuss reading which is done outside 





In the East Room of the White House, Paderewski plays 
his “Minuet” before a distinguished group. 
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Georges Clemenceau, David Lloyd George and Wilson 


of the classroom in this way. Why not the seeing 
of worthwhile films? In the field of international 
understanding, a film such as this may add flesh and 
blood to what otherwise might seem to be dull and 
lifeless abstractions. A film can be educational as 
well as theatrical. 


Can Films Be Classics? 

Are films too transitory in the theatrical field to 
receive serious educational consideration? Consistency 
forces us to admit that many contemporary books and 
plays with no more claim to permanency are cheer- 
fully added to school reading lists all over the country. 
Most of the books which we now consider “classics” 
never were written as educational books. Neither were 
most of the plays which we consider in the same cate- 
gory. They were written for entertainment and com- 
mercial production. Need the films do more? 


Is Accuracy Educational? 

There are those who would debar from educational 
consideration any film which has not been checked 
and rechecked for accuracy and validity in every last 
detail. Some even seem to establish this as almost 
the sole standard for judging the educational value 
of a film. Used with intelligence, this insistence upon 
accuracy is beneficial ; but it can be carried to extremes 
of absurdity and stupidity. It is of little value if it is 
bought at the price of interest and proper emphasis, 
or if it is based upon purely arbitrary decisions re- 
garding which even eminent scholars may differ. 

In this respect the film Wilson can illustrate some 
interesting points. Sometimes essential! points were 
brought out by characters who of necessity had to be 
partly or wholly fictitious. Some events had to be 
portrayed as well as possible, even though equally emi- 
nent historians and scholars were not im complete 
agreement about them. Does this destroy‘the useful 
ness of the film? Not at all. In some respeéts it en- 
hances it, for it offers opportunities for intelligent 
study and discussion. An educational experience which 
stimulates study and discussion is far superior to one 
which appeals to nothing more than placid acceptance. 

The very background and nature of Wilson make 
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it a film to arouse study and discussion. In Philadel- 
phia the Library distributed copies of a reading list 
for use in connection with the picture. The list con- 
tained fifteen books which were classified under two 
headings: “Books by Woodrow Wilson” and “Books 
about Wilson”. There have been movies which stimu- 
lated the reading of some particular book. Here is a 
movie which boosted a bibliography. 

Carrying this idea into the visual education field, 
a bibliography of supplementary educational films for 
classroom showing and discussion might be compiled. 
Naturally enough, the emphasis here would depend 
upon many considerations; but a beginning might be 
made with the following: 

Headlines of the Century, covering the period be 
tween 1910 and 1923. 

Mr. President, showing inauguration of F. DPD, 
Roosevelt and inauguration scenes and _ important 
events of administrations from Theodore Roosevelt to 
the present administration 

Causes and Immediate Effects of the First World 
Har, using animated maps, news-reel scenes and com- 
mentary. 

The League of Nations, tracing rise and decline of 
League’s power. 

The Field Trip 

(Concluded from page 392) 

group of adolescents, particularly when spoken on an 
occasion such as this and in the surroundings of a 
courtroom : 

“This method (by trial) of reconciling disputes between 
individuals is the best method that has been devised in 
human experience. The law is a growing, developing some- 
thing which has its roots in the distant past, and it develops 
as people become more intelligent and tolerant. In old days 
individuals used to settle their controversies and differences 
by a battle and the battle didn’t accomplish any more than 
is accomplished by nations which are now trying to settle 
their differences by battles and wars. In those wars wher- 
ever new scars appear a healing process has gone on, but 
it hasn’t been humanly possible yet to set up any tribunal 
wherein controversies between nations can be settled.” 

And in what more fitting manner could the court 
have said in effect, “Thank you for coming; I hope 
you enjoyed your visit,” than in these sentences with 
which he closed his remarks to the class: 

“But getting back to today and your visit here, as the 
presiding Judge I am happy to note that you have been, 
under the guidance of the members of your faculty, inter- 
ested to come here to see how one part of the state govern- 
ment functions and, as I said before, I sincerely hope you 
have found it pleasant and profitable.” 

No attempt has been made herein to present the re- 
fined statistics of research. But need anyone doubt 
the educational possibilities in this kind of experience? 
Can not the same cooperation be elicited from the many 
types of activities one might visit on a field trip, 
whether in the realm of the social sciences, business 
education, the natural sciences, or the arts? 

The potentialities in the excursion seem great; and 
the belief seems justified that if we were to embark 
upon a program designed to publicize and enlarge the 
scope and use of the field trip—yes, even to the ex- 
tent of allocating funds for that specific purpose—then 
the kind of cooperation we have here described would 
become more common. 
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A New Department 


F a roll of the pioneers in the field of visual edu- 

cation could be drawn up, it would probably start 

with the names of David Sumstine, Joseph J. 
Weber, F. Dean McClusky, and Frank Freeman. These 
men, and others, plunged into the wilderness of untried 
techniques and tools with the determination to dis- 
cover, if they could, the character, the function, the 
advantages, and the possible effective uses of this new 
and promising adjunct to classroom method. The period 
of their initial research can be designated as from 
1918 to 1924. It was during this time that comparisons 
between visual and traditional methods of classroom 
presentation were begun. It was the time of Weber’s 
research which inquired, “Are visual aids merely a 
fad or do they have a dis- 
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Clinic 
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mational learning as well as developmental thinking, 
in its relation to effective use of the silent film, and 
in its relation to effective and tried tradition classroom 
procedure, became the basis of much research. This 
period of study may be said to have observed the 
premise that sound films and silent films, when used 
in the classroom, must be valid; i. e. (1) they should 
present information which is specifically adapted to 
the technique of motion and sound, and (2) they should 
do a better job of presenting a given area of infor- 
slides, charts, textbooks, 





mation than other media 

demonstrations, or lectures. 
The researches conducted by the people just cited 
have stood the test of time, the repetition of techniques 
in closely allied subject- 





tinct value?” and of Free- 
man’s first comprehensive 
survey, in the form of 13 
separate studies, which in- 
vestigated the effectiveness 
of the silent film under 
varying’ classroom proce- 
dures and in competition 
with other _ traditional 
media. 

The second period of 
research, 1924 to 1930, was 
marked by the continuing 
work of Frank Freeman, 
Daniel Knowlton, J. War- 
ren Tilton, Ben Wood, and 
investigators in England 
who succeeded in remov- 
ing many of the unsatis- 
factory conditions found in 
previous studies. Their at- 
tempt, in addition to sub- 
stantiating further the func- 
tion of the motion-picture 
film in the classroom, was 
to determine to what ex- 
tent the new _ technique 


To this end closest 


house for such data. 





N this first appearance of the new department in 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Dr. Wittich offers 
a brief resume of past research and conclusions on 
the general functions of films in teaching. Regularly 
hereafter The Curriculum Clinic will be concerned 
chiefly with two aspects of audio-visual aids: (1) their (1) Among what sub- 
proper integration with school curricula and (2) their ; 
effective utilization in the classroom. 


It will be a Department of realia, not of theory and 
precept. Specific audio-visual materials of all kinds, room use of educational 
for all subjects, at all grade levels, will be systemati- 
cally considered and concrete programs developed 
for classroom procedure. 


possible collaboration with cial 
teachers throughout the country is earnestly desired 
and cordially invited. Many veterans, through years 
of visual teaching, have developed original methods 
for particular situations, unique solutions for special 
problems, that could be equally valuable in other class- 
rooms. This Department should become a clearing 
Questions, suggestions, criti- 
cisms, brief articles will be welome at all times. 


Address The Curriculum Clinic, THE EDUCA- tary, 
TIONAL SCREEN, as the spirit moves. 


matter areas, and the ex- 
amination and criticism of 
‘fellow research workers. 
The findings of these re- 
searches may be drawn 
upon as answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


ject-matter areas have in- 
vestigations been made rel- 
ative to the effective class- 


sound and silent films? 
Studies have been conduct- 
ed in the areas of the so- 
studies, penmanship, 
physics, home economics, 
English, health education, 
current history, music, gen- 
eral science, biology, his- 
tory, and college science. 
A large portion of the sub- 
ject matter in the elemen- 
junior and _ senior 
high schools, and at the 
college level has been 
probed. In every case the 








motivated pupil activity, 

increased the learner’s reception of factual information 
as well as promoted or strengthened his ability to 
understand causes and relationships. 


Following this period, the advent of sound on film 
gave a rise to another cycle of experimental re- 
search. Beginning with the investigations of Frances 
Consitt, V. C. Arnspiger, C. C. Clark, Phillip Rulon, 
William Westfall, Harry Wise, John Elmore Hansen, 
and up to such recent studies as those of David Good- 
man and others, the sound film in its relation to infor- 


advantage of the true edu- 
cational sound and silent motion pictures has been 
demonstrated when they have been properly used and 
under conditions which warrant their use. 

(2) Has the educational silent film been proved a 
useful adjunct to classroom method? The researches 
of Weber, Westfall, Rulon, Clark, Consitt, Wood and 
Freeman, Knowlton and Tilton, provided evidence to 
support the positive contribution to learning made by 
the silent, film. 

(3) Has the educational sound film been proved a 
useful adjunct to classroom method? Here, as in the 
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ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


... the comedy team voted 
America's number one funny 
men in 


IN SOCIETY 
IT AINT HAY 
HIT THE ICE 


DONALD O'CONNOR 


the people's own young fa- 
vorite in 


THIS IS THE LIFE 
TOP MAN 


CHIP OFF THE 
OLD BLOCK 


Rockefeller Center 





EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 
affairs . . . the war front or the_ political front 
. . » the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 
of season .. . travel in America or the four 
corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 
stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 
leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss’’ 


DEANNA DURBIN 
- + + great singing star in 
CHRISTMAS HOLLIDAY 
HERS TO HOLD 
HIS BUTLER'S SISTER 
© 
FOLLOW THE BOYS 
an all-star cast in a story 
of the USO Camp Shows 
in the United States and 


overseas. 
o 


PARDON MY RHYTHM 


with Gloria Jean, support- 
ed by Patric Knowles and 
Bob Crosby's orchestra. 


And These Great Pictures Coming to 
Your Favorite Theatres 


THE MERRY MONAHANS 


A great human story with Donald O'Connor 
and Jack Oakie. 


THE CLIMAX 


A Technicolor musical, starring Susanna Foster, 


Boris Karloff and Turhan Bey. 


SAN DIEGO, | LOVE YOU 


starring Jon Hall and Louise Albritton, supported 
by big-name comedians. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPARY, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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case of the silent film, the educational sound film has 
conclusively been proved an asset to good classroom 
procedure. Such investigators as Wise, Ejichel, Ru- 
lon, Clark and Arnspiger pointed out the advantage 
to peter a and retained learning in such subject 
areas as American history, safety education, general 
science, biological and physical science, natural science 
and music at elementary, high school, and _ college 
levels. 

(4) Is information learned via educational sound 
and silent motion-picture films retained more or less 
effectively than when learned through other methods 
of classroom instruction? Experimental evidence ad- 
vanced by Weber, Rulon, Arnspiger, Consitt, Hansen, 
Knowlton and Tilton, pointed to positive advantages 
made not only in the direction of learning and using 
information included in the films but more definitely 
to the retention of this information over long periods 
ot time. 

(5) Are educational sound and silent motion-picture 
films used most effectively among children of low on 
high ability? While there is evidence that films pro- 
vide more benefit to the slow learner than to the fast, 
there is reason to believe that this reflects a situation 
in which the technique appeals so much to the slow 
learner that the enthusiasm with which he responds 
leads the observer to believe that this same degree 
of enthusiasm is not present among bright pupils. For 
this reason, subjective judgments may be misleading. 

(6) Do educational sound and silent motion-picture 
films stimulate general interest? Westfall, Clark, Con- 
sitt, Knowlton and Tilton, Freaman, and the Middle- 
sex group reported that the use of the films in their 
experimental studies conclusively motivated and pro- 
moted heightened interest. 

(7) What effect does the use of educational silent 
and sound motion-picture films have upon the volun- 
tary reading that children do? Antagonists to educa- 
tional films once feared that the use of motion-picture 
films would make learning so easy that reading would 
become a. de-emphasized opportunity for the assimila- 
tion of new information. Well-recognized authorities 
such as Consitt, Knowlton and Tilton, and more re- 
cently investigations carried on under the direction 
of the American Council on Education, Committee on 
Motion Pictures, pointed conclusively to the fact that 
viewing well-constructed educational motion pictures 
stimulates voluntary reading. 

(8) What age represents the threshold beyond which 
educational sound and silent motion-picture films can 
be effectively used? Studies carried on at the elemen- 
tary, high school, and college levels point to the ef- 
fective use of films. 

(9) What is the contribution of the educational 
sound and silent motion-picture film in terms of fac- 
tual learning which effects changes in the social living 
of children? Originally research concerned itself large- 
ly with the amount of factual information which ac- 
crued to the viewer of films. So many excellent data 
have been accumulated that there can be little doubt 
that the educational silent and sound motion-picture 
films contribute tremendously to the learning of fac- 
tual information. The influence of films in producing 
ability to think, to reason, and to lead the child toward 
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socially acceptable behavior is of still greater interest 
to the teacher and the administrator, however. With- 
out doubt, a broad base of correct factual information 
is essential to building skill in deductive and inductive 
thinking which should, in turn, markedly affect social 
attitudes and conduct. 

(10) What e ff ct does the sound and 
silent motion-picture film have upon the oral respons: 
of those who view them? The studies undertaken by 
the Committee on Motion f 
the American Council on Education which include the 


educational 


Pictures in Education « 


titles “Projecting Motion Pictures in the Classroom,” 
“Students 
Motion 
purpo 


“Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum,” 
Make Motion Pictures,” and ““A School Uses 
Pictures” provide accounts of well-motivated 
sive, and socially desirable oral response resulting from 
viewing well-chosen motion pictures. 


A Meeting That Produced Results 


EDWIN J. THOMAS 
Staff Writer. EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


1 


VERY once in awhile, just as you almost reach 
the conclusion that meetings of all sorts should 
that 


convening. 


be abolished, you attend one 

faith in the great democratic art of The 
Iowa-Nebraska Audio-Visual Aids held 
under the auspices of the University of Omaha at 
Omaha, October 12th to 14th was such 
was attended by 
ested in visual education. 
The Institute 
thusiasm shown by the delegates and by the diversified 


revives your 
Institute. 


a meeting. It 
over 600 teachers and others inter 


Omaha was highlighted by the en 


agenda on audio-visual education presented. Of such 
vital importance were the sessions, that parents of the 
Dundee School in Omaha, Miss Gaynelle Fay, Prin 
cipal, volunteered to instruct classes in order to give 
the teachers an opportunity to attend the Institute. 
Much of the success of the clinic was due to untiring 
efforts on the part of Charles Hoff, business officer 
of the University of Omaha and his committee in 
charge of arrangements. The entire three-day event 
ran smoothly and with remarkable coordination and 
Aithough — the tightly 


cooperation. program was 
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Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


& 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 


} Correct Film Selection Assured 





To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


\ 
Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 














Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman) 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 





& 


1841 BROADWAY 














University of Omaha Building 
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FILM-SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Cr alee 


FINEST LENs- 





® 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefilm 


a 


/ 


It’s easier, more economical to 
use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
jector. Gives more illumination 
per watt—assures perfect clarity 
of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—in a 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—Kwik-Lok 
Conveniently Portable  SPiral focusing—smooth tilting 
—fingertip control—accurately 
centered optical system. 300 
watt lamp capacity. Complete 
with custom-built carrying case. 


instantly Set up 


Corrected Lens—Can Be 
Cleaned Easily 


. .- Will Not Scratch 


—Yet Very Stable 


! 
I 
I 
I Film Loops Naturally 
I 
2a 
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Another GoldE advancement in i 
' stereopticon design! This mod- 

Ferced-Als Cooled ern, trouble-free Stereopton | 

Adjustable Bellows withstands constant operation | 

—heat absorption filter gives 

Built-in Tilting slides added protection from i 

Device heat damage. Precision optical 

system uses the finest ground | 

and polished lens. (Choice of 

3, from wide range). Shows | 

standard 31/4," x 4” slides. Com- | 

pact—conveniently portable. 


All-Steel-Welded 
Coastruction 


Above items Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 


Educational Institutions—Army and Navy—Mari- 
time Bases—War Industries—Government Agencies 
—Medical Professions, etc. 


I 
! GoldE Manufacturing Co. | 


l 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A. 
X Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment ] 
es SE 
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scheduled ample time was allowed for discussion of 
proposals by speakers. 

Members of the Army, Navy, and private industry 
took a predominating part in the Thursday Institute 
which was opened with a survey on audio-visual edu- 
cation aids in private industry prior to World War IT. 
Floyde Brow ker, Director of War Aids in War Training, 
L.S. Office of Education, treated visual education from 
the industrial angle. “Visual Education the Nayy 
Way” was presented by Lt. James Brown, Officer in 
Charge of Training at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. He gave a comprehensive report on what 
the Navy is doing along this line. Of importance to 
the delegates were his suggestions as to how the 
Navy’s experiences in visual education can be utilized 
by the teaching profession in the postwar era. 

Of unusual importance to educators were the pointed 
remarks of Bruce Findlay, Director of Audio-Visual 
Education in the Los Angeles schools. Mr. Findlay 
pulled no punches. He decried the tendency of teach 
ers to accept ill-conceived and useless materials and 
urged them to demand films and other visual materials 
that were tailor-made for instructional purposes, and 
which made vital use of the regular laws of learning. 
He cited numerous illustrations, from the experiences 
of the Los Angeles Schools, of visual materials that 
were so designed as to incorporate direct teaching 
principles into the film, or filmstrip, or other instruc 
tional material. 

The Thursday evening session in the University of 
Omaha auditorium was devoted to the topic of “FM 
Radio in Education” discussed in detail by Dean Doug- 
lass, Regional Director of the Education Department 
of the Radio Corporation of America. His address 
outlined the advantages of “FM”, the availability of 
special bands for educational networks, and was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of two-way FM broadcasting 
by members of the conference who were taken for a 
ride in the Sheriff’s cars. 

Paving the way for the Friday sessions, and as a 
preliminary to the actual school demonstration work, 
Dr. Walter Wittich, Acting Director of the Bureau 
of Visual Education of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave a general picture of problems connected with 
classroom utilization of audio-visual aids. Dr. Wittich 
showed examples of the various types of teaching films. 
This was followed by three classroom demonstrations 
using films with elementary, high school and college 
groups. Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, long identified with 
the audio-visual education movement and Vice-Presi- 
dent of Encyclepaedia Britannica Films, Inc., com- 
pleted the Friday lectures with a talk on “Approach- 
ing Social Competency Via the Sound Films.” A 
forum discussion on “Educational Implications of Spon- 
sored and Quasi-Educational Films Development” oc- 
cupied the attention of those attending the Friday 
evening dinner session. The pros and cons of this 
delicate question were debated by men and women 
having interests and feelings on both sides of the 
problem. 

Morning sessions, of the final day, included class- 
room demonstrations of the “Physical Sciences” and 
classroom utilization of teaching aids. Pupils of various 
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Sereens Especially 
Designed 
For School Needs 


To Meet the Requirements of Every Type of Visual Aid Program 


The new line of modern Radiant Screens, incorporating many new and 
special features, includes Wall Screens, Wall and Ceiling Screens, Table 
Screens as well as the Portable Metal Tripod Screen ranging in size from 
20" x 30” to 20 feet x20 feet and larger. These screens are sturdy, long- 
lived —easy to operate and they are available with the improved Radiant 
“Hy-Flect’” Glass Beaded Surface that permits the projection of visual aids 
with greatly increased brilliance, clarity and contrast. Today — thousands 
of schools, universities, institutions, and government agencies use and 
endorse Radiant Screens. 


Radiant Portable Models Offer You: 


39x S$2- SIZE 





The Radiant Screen here 


gprs 3 sir —— DS In addition to the ‘‘Hy-Flect” Glass Beaded _— support the screenin any position for wide 
a portable Meta Tripod Screen Surface —you will find many special or narrow spread without set screws or 

Screen— sturdy but light, conveniences and unique advantages in plungers. 
compact, easily set-up, Radiant Tripod Screens. These include: 3. Auto-Lock. (Pat. applied for.) Justtouch 
quickly adjustable. 1. Automatic Clutch. A positive device convenient button for raising or lowering 
— in sizes that permits instant raising and lowering of | center extension rod and screen instantly. 

rom 30'’x40”" screen housing with ut the necessity of 4.c 

# A egos . Convertible from Square to Ob- 
to 52x72", manipulating screws and bolts. So simple long — for movies, stills os ae Radiant 
and easy to operate a child can use it. square sized screens are convertible to 
; 2. Quick Tripod Release. Tripod legs oblong by merely raising screentoindicated 

may be opened and closed quickly. They position. 


Send for FREE Bulletin 
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Better Screens for Better Projection City _ 
age groups participated. Throughout the teaching aids in the use of audio-visual aids. Superintendents of 
lecture various forms and types of slides, strip film. schools should stress to their boards of education the 
maps, globes, recordings and radio were employed. need of these aids and suggest adequate school budgets 
The closing clinic was in the nature of a panel re be set up for the purchase and upkeep of such instruc- 
viewing the subject matter covered by the Institute tional aids. ‘Teachers must learn to select the exact 
and the presentation of recommendations based on the audio-visual aids for the specific teaching job in hand. 
accomplishments of the sessions. \udio-visual aids should be kept readily available to 
Included in the recommendations were suggestions teachers and responsibility for getting these aids used 
that teacher-training institutions and school systems should be assigned to a committee. The panel also 
should provide in their programs of pre-service and in recommended strongly that the University of Omaha 
service education much needed training and « xperience make provision for another Institute to be held next 


year. 

Mr, Hoff reports that Dr. Rowland Haynes, Pres- 
ident of the University, has requested him to pre- 
pare a plan for the utilization of audio-visual educa- 
tion aids to a greater extent at the school, and that 
the State Department of Education has also ap- 
pointed special committees to accelerate the ac- 
tivity and also to study the feasability of a state- 
wide FM network. 


Du Mont's New Television Studio 


Du Mont Television Station WABD in New York 
has expanded its facilities by adding to its original 
studio on the 42nd floor of 515 Madison Ave., a new 
large studio, two reviewing rooms, a theater with pro- 
jected screen images, general offices, dressing rooms, 
prop room and other accommodations. A sales depart- 


Dr. Wittich conducting a classroom demonstration ment for television equipment will be on the third floor. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH. Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


HEN the history of the home front activities 

of this World War is written, school-made 

films will be examined, especially the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) High School film on its Victory Corps 
activities. One of the advisors of the Lincoln film 
production group, Miss Elizabeth Grone, has written 
the account presented below. 


School Film Victory Corps Activities 


INCOLN HIGH SCHOOL’S Victory Corps film 

began very modestly, almost accidentally, when 
a public spirited citizen loaned a 16mm. motion picture 
camera to the camera club sponsor and when, almost 
simultaneously, a Lincoln photographic firm offered 
at a bargain Kodachrome film just beyond the expira- 
tion date. The Lincoln high school camera club pur- 
chased 100 feet of 16mm. indoor Kodachrome from 
their ten-cents-a-semester dues and appointed a com- 
mittee to work on a script. 

The Victory Corps was then the newest, the most 
timely, and probably the most active organization in 
the school, and since, in addition, the nature and va- 
riety of its activities offered exciting photographic 
possibilities, the group unanimously decided to depict 
the work of the Victory Corps. Then followed con- 
ferences with the Victory Corps sponsor and members. 
After the scenes were selected, a student in the crea- 
tive writing class wrote the script. A camera club 
member with artistic ability made a colorful title 
using red and blue showcard paint on a cream color 
texture wall paper. 

The original 4% minute film opened with a shot 
of a large group of pupils coming out of the main 





“Shooting” a group of students 
studying global geography. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 








entrance of the school followed by a closeup showing 
the Victory Corps armbands they were wearing. Using 
the theme of “not mere armband wearers these’”’ the 
next scenes featured Red Cross work of Victory Corps 
members: boys in the carpentry shop sanding model 
airplanes and packing them, and working on an adjust 
able leg splint; and girls sewing on bed Jackets for 
the air base hospital. Planned to illustrate the close 
cooperation between the school and the community 
in war work, the next two scenes depicted pupils 
doing filing at the City Hall and others assisting at 
the city hospital. The final shot was of pupils placing 
their scrap metal in a large container. 


The chief problem was to get enough light for in 


side pictures without blowing fuses. A large reflector 
with a No. 4 photoflood and a small reflector with a 
No. 2 bulb were used. A Weston meter reading was 
taken on a medium shade tan paper envelope ; usually 
the lights had to be placed as close as possible to the 


subject and the camera opened up to f. 3.2 or f. 28 
Student photographers had viewed enough amateur 


motion pictures so that they were glad to use a tripod. 
The tripod insisted upon slipping on the floor until 


it was shod with rubber caps normally used for 


crutches. For outdoor shots a Leica filter was fitted 
i with toothpicks or matches. 


The first scenes were not taken by the students, but 
several club members were on hand to rig up lights, 
help pose the groups, and get first-hand information 
on how to manipulate the camera. Afterward these 
boys served as cameramen and other assistants were 
worked in. Upon some occasions no sponsor was 
present. The usual procedure was to explain from 
the script the action desired and to run through it 
once or twice while both students and sponsors tried 
to visualize how it would look. The cameraman fol 
lowed the action through the viewer, and another 
pupil checked for time. Some attempt was made to 
consider whether pupils were photogenic, but in the 
main the pupils who had done the most work were 
featured. 

The 100 feet came to an end all too soon. Sponsors 
and pupils both felt that the film was too short but 
an exciting and valuable experience. The film was 
so well received that the school board offered to buy 
as much Kodachrome as would be needed to take a 
complete picture of the work of the Victory Corps. 
The finished film was close to 500 feet long, and took 
about twenty minutes running time. 

The informal organization was not adequate for 
this extended activity. A joint committee of Victory 
Corps and camera club members; the camera club 
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sponsors, Miss Elizabeth Grone and Julius D. Young; 
and the Victory Corps sponsor, Miss Mildred Kemp, 
met with the principal, H. C. Mardis, to outline the 
film. It was decided to insert captions. White metal 
letters were placed on a background of the wine 
crained leather binding of a college annual. A strong 
side lighting was used so that the shadows might give 
depth to the letters. The book was laid flat and the 
camera placed above it. 

The film opened with the words Know Your Vic 
tory Corps followed by successive closeups of the six 
Victory Corps insignia. It presented the three-fold 
program of the Victory Corps: physical fitness, which 
included shots of physical examinations, physical edu 
cation classes, pre-induction groups using the army 
obstacle course, hygiene classes, rest groups, nutrition, 
and first aid; vocational training, comprising global 
geography, military swimming, plane identification, 
automobile shop work, and the Morse code; and finally 
community service, which in addition to most of the 
material in the first film included a scene on child 
care for which home economics students arranged a 
pleasant living room setting at school and a patron 
brought a model baby. 

Pictorially outstanding were the shots of the obstacle 
course, which is located in a city park near a_ small 
stream. The gay yellow of the autumn leaves, com 
bined with the lively action of the skilled and un 
skilled following the rigorous army course, made these 
scenes unusual. The closeups of a doctor probing into 
a pupil’s mouth, of hands tapping out the Morse code, 
and of automobile engines running were also very 
successful. 

The picture closed with (and this was the sugges 
tion of a Victory Corps member) a word-picture sum 
mary: Victory Corps Members Are Physically Fit and 
a flash from a physical education class; Vocationally 
Trained and a flash from the school print shop; and 
Willing To Serve followed by the colorful red-and 
white-uniformed high school band marching with the 
flag. 

During the annual open house for parents the film 
was run continuously in the auditorium. It was also 
shown for a Victory Corps school assembly as well 
as for civic groups. 

In concluding her account, Miss Grone lists the 
following as outcomes of the film: 


1. Most obviously it gave camera club members a 
valuable photographic experience. 


2. It offered an excellent opportunity for coordinat 
ing the work of the camera club and of the 
Victory Corps and furnished occasions for work- 
ing with practically every department in_ the 
school and even with patrons and city officials. 


3. The film intensified student interest in the Vic 
tory Corps and gave an impetus to the school's 


war effort. 
4. The film brought the school’s war activities be 
fore the community. 


(Concluded on page 400) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


with 
Educational Overtones 


Fascinate school audiences with his- 
torically and sociologically significant 
POST PICTURES' 16mm Sound Films. 
You achieve a two-fold purpose: pro- 
vide entertainment at its delightful best, 
and give background to classroom 
teaching. Choose from such fascinating 
film fare as: 





CAPTAIN CAUTION 
A stirring tale of the high seas dur- 
ing the war of 1812. Features Victor 
Mature, Leo Carrillo, Bruce Cabot 
and Alan Ladd. 





OF MICE AND MEN 
Vivid dramatization of the struggles 
of migratory farm workers. Features 
Burgess Meredith, Betty Field and 
Lon Chaney, Jr. 





| Available at all 
0S 1 Leading Film Libraries 
; Write for complete informa- 
tion on these and the many 
other highly entertaining and 
educational POST PIC- 
TURES Sound Films. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave., Dept. 10, New York 19 


























PICTURE! 
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before long we expect to be able to pro- 
duce some finer Holmes Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for school and civilian use. 


Meanwhile, our 400°, increase in output 
will continue to go to our armed forces 
for training, educational and entertain- 
ment purposes. 





roe 2 & G&G TF 8 
a we FA CUFT 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 











JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


THE Yew //2- Ps. 
1.C.S. CATALOG - 
‘CINEMA at its Best! 


For appropriate films of every type .. . for depend- 
able ‘on time" service . . . for thrifty rental charges 


— use Institutional Cinema SERVICE! |.C.S. is famed 


for its ''complete-program-service’, for with each fea- 


ture we supply short subjects to comprise a completely 
balanced program. The new 1944-45 1.C.S. Catalog 
ts over 1,000 16 mm titles, both sound and silent, 


with a clear, concise synopsis for each feature. You're 





sure to find appropriate programs for every purpose 
— so write today for your free copy of this newest 


Om van OF 7-1 (1-8 
Cinema Sewitce, ims. 


FILMS for EDUCATION and RECREATION 
1560 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





The Educational Screen 


QUESTION BOX ON FILM PRODUCTION 


QUESTION: We’re planning to run some 16mm. 
films we took of our school activities. In order to 
publicize the coming show we ‘would like to in- 
clude on our posters some stills taken from our 
movtes the way the professional producers do, 
What procedures do you recommend for getting 
those enlargements? Please advise. 


ANSWER: In the first place, let’s correct a common er 
roneous impression. Professional producers rarely make en- 
largements of their movie frames for publicity purposes 
They take regular stills of any scenes they expect to use 
for posters or for the press. These pictures are posed for 
at the time the cast is assembled for the various film se- 


quences 


In your own case it’s important to know that no two 
frames of any movie sequence, especially of a scene por- 


traying action, are of equal sharpness. It is, therefor 
important to run your film through an editing machine or 


projector and select those scenes that you want to hav 
enlarged Anywhere along the footage of each of these 
scenes you may find a frame portraying a close-up of pleas- 


f good contrast in color or light and 


ing composition, « 
shade, and above all, of a high degree of sharpness. An 
ordinary hand lens, or if that is not available, your one 
inch movie camera lens, if removable, can be used to verify 
the acuity of your naked-eye judgment. The frames that 
meet these specifications usually make the best enlarge- 
ments. These frames need not be removed from the reel 
of film to obtain the stills. They can be identified by a 
small nick along the edges or by a piece of cotton tied 
to one of their perforations. 


1- 1 1 
i 


To make your own enlargements you must have either 


the special l6mm. enlarger built for that purpose, or the 
standard enlarger found in any darkroom. The special 16mm 
enlarger (manufactured by Eastman Kodak) takes the stan- 
dard spooled film, No. 616, containing eight exposures 2% x 
414 inches. When using that enlarger be sure to follow 
closely the directions given by the manufacturer. To these 
directions [ would like to add the importance of getting 
acquainted with the lever that operates the shutter. Not a 
few beginners make the mistake of closing the shutter at 


1 


the time they think they expose the frame to the light. To 
avoid this waste of film and effort, open the back of th 
unloaded enlarger, and experiment with the lever to get t 
feeling of its tension. You will note that no matter what 
the position of the lever, as long as there is no tension 
on it, the shutter remains open. 


\fter making the eight exposures it is advisable to de- 


velop that roll of film in a fine grain developer, such as 


DK 20. This will permit, in addition to the excellent con- 


tact prints of 234 x 3% inches, further enlargements, even 
up to 8 x 10 inches, depending, of course on the sharpness 
of the original frame. 

+ 


In using the regular darkroom enlarger it is essential 
cover up all escaping light, excepting that which has to be 
concentrated on the 16mm. frame. A black cloth, thrown over 
the ‘op of the enlarger will shut off any light escaping 
through the air vents. A black paper mask for the negative 
holder, with its central area cut out to fit the size of the 
picture area of the 16mm. frame will complete the necessary 
black-out. A little experimenting with a piece of cut film 
is now necessary to determine the length of the exposurt 
Remember to use the smallest lens opening for best 
results. With orthochromatic film all this work may go 
on with the aid of a safelight, 

Of course, if neither piece of enlarging equipment !s 
within your reach, your local camera dealer will be only 
too glad to handle this job for you—at prices ranging 


between seventy-five cents to over a dollar per picture 


D. S. 
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DA=LITE mMAKkes THE STYLE 


AND SIZE OF SCREEN YOU NEED 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER 
Portable tri-pod model can be adjusted 
in height without separate adjustments 
of case or fabric. 





7 


DA-LITE MODEL B 
Moderately priced, spring- 
operated hanging screen. 











DA-LITE ELECTROL 
Electrically operated hanging 
screen; fully enclosed me- 
chanism; ideal for large class- 
rooms and auditoriums. 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SPEED THE FINISH OF THE WAR—BUY MORE BONDS THAN BEFORE! 





The completeness of the Da-Lite line simplifies selection and 
assures lasting satisfaction. All models are built to the high 
standard of quality for which Da-Lite Screens have been famous 
for 35 years. Write for the FREE 40-page Screen Data Book. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 11ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 











Illinois School Boards Discuss Visual Education 


For the first time in its thirty years of annual meet 
ings, the Illinois Association of School Boards featured 
a visual education program on its agenda. Meeting 
jointly with the Illinois City Superintendents’ Associa 
tion, in the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, in Springfield, on 
October 23, the entire first evening, following a brief 
business session, was given over to a panel discussion 
on “Can Our Schools Afford to Teach the G. I. Way?” 

Panel members included Floyde E. Brooker and J. 
Stanley McIntosh of the U. S. Office of Education, Lt. 
James E. Brown (USNR), Dr. Stephen M. Corey 
(University of Chicago), Ernest C. Waggoner (Elgin 
High School), and Orville T. Bright (Lake Bluff Su 
perintendent). Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintend 
ent of Public Instruction was drafted as an additional 
unannounced member, and evoked great enthusiasm 
when he declared: 

“To me it is not a question of whether we can or 
cannot afford visual aids to increase the effectiveness of 
instruction. We simply cannot afford to 
them. We can get the funds somewhere 


so without 
Each of us 
can add to our budget. I don’t proclaim that we can 
reduce the period of instruction by more than 40 per 
cent. That may be necessary in time of war, when train 
ing men for particular jobs. But in the classroom our 
objective should be to make our teaching more effective. 
We know that this can be done by means of visual aids 
—and we know that it must be done”. 

Chairman of the panel, William F. Kruse, Manager 





of Bell & Howell’s Films Division, illustrated the pro- 
gram with four sound films, produced by the USOE, 
Navy, Air Force and Army, respectively, and with one 
SVE Airforce filmstrip. Lt. Brown presented about 
dozen 2 x 2 slides showing as many varied visual 
teaching aids, and Mr. Waggoner offered as a: typical 
classroom film, an Erpi subject that had already been 
run 1561 times. 
He stressed the 
economy of visual 
aids and showed 
the entire film 
program on a pro- 
jector which he 
announced he had 
bought in 1934 and 
had been using 
daily except for 
two factory service 
trips in ten years. 
A record audience 
packed the Grand 
Ballroom, a wide 
corridor, and an- 
other ballroom 
beyond. The Sixth 
War Loan short, 
“Silence”, was es- 
pecially effective 
in this, its pre- 
miere public show- 
ing in the state. 


Vernon L. Nickell 
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The Educational Screen 


The Literature in Visual Instruction 


A Monthly Digest 


UTILIZATION 
@ Education: The Army (G. I.) Way—Irwin A. Eckhauser, 

Mt. Vernon Public Schools, New York (now with the 

Army Air Forces)—Social Studies 35:262 October, 1944. 

The methods that have been found successful in the armed 
forces should be applied in postwar education, especially 
to accelerate the teaching of unusually bright pupils. 

Of all teaching devices the Army-Navy-Air Force does 
not favor is the classroom lecture. The use of visual aids 
is more favored. From a twenty-minute film trainees have 
learned more than from a two-to-three hours’ lecture, 

How will this procedure be applied in the education of 
young people? Before any film or any visual aid is used, 
there must be the reason for its use or study. Certainly 
looking at a film without knowing what you are looking 
for is aimless, useless and pointless. Films are not and 
should not be used as substitutes for mental toil and sweat. 

In the years to follow, teachers will have access to stir- 
ring documents of the current war that will be a real and 
breath-taking experience for the learners. Through the use 
of films it is possible to utilize the talents of skilled spe- 
cialists that the schoo] could not afford. It is possible 
through films to clarify subject matter usually too difficult 
to explain. 

The use of comprehensive aptitude tests has also been 
greatly improved in the Army and Navy. Selectees are given 
specialized training to suit their particular aptitudes. This 
might be applied in postwar guidance of young people, so 
that training and cultural education may be given that 
would make best use of the individual's talents. This plan- 
ning of education to revitalize our public schools should 
begin now. 


@ The Educational Motion Picture and the Filmstrip as 
Tools of Learning—M. R. Brunstetter, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University—School Executive, 64:63 Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

A few principles underlying the use of the motion picture 
and filmstrip are stated and amplified: 

(a) These materials must be taught, not merely pre- 
sented. Teachers must be trained in the techniques of their 
use, alert to develop creative procedures. The showing of a 
film or filmstrip is not an aid to learning but is rather an 
experience, full of the interest and stimulation that accom- 
panies any meaningful learning experience. 

(b) The school should require high standards of pro- 
duction. This means awareness of the possibilities of the 
media, realization of new curriculum needs, and systematic 
procedures of evaluation. 

(c) Local arrangements for securing and showing films 
and filmstrips should be such that the teacher does not 
hesitate to plan their use. It should be easy for the teacher 





Correction 


It is learned that the publication, ‘Nontheatrical 
Films: A Handbook for OWI Outpost Officers,” re- 
viewed in the September issue of this department, is 
restricted exclusively to the use of U. S. Government 
personnel overseas and is not for public distribution 
either here or abroad. Asa result of the review, there 
have been a number of requests for copies of the 
Handbook from our readers. 


Editor’s Remark: Please note proof that some people 
actually do read the department. 

















ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 


to present these materials at the time when the interest of 
the students dictates it. 

The motion picture has its advantages and limitations, and 
it becomes necessary therefore, to use complementary ma 
terials. The filmstrip is such a device, whose usefulness 
results from three factors: projection of a number of se 
lected photographs dealing with one general topic; oppor 
tunity for detailed study, and convenience of handling, 
Methods of preparation and presentation resemble those of 
other audio-visual aids 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ Organizing and Administering the Audio-Visual Aids Pro- 
gram—Virgil M. Rogers, Supt. of Schools, River Forest, 
Ilinois—School Executive 64:56, September, 1944 
Planning for postwar use of audio-visual aids must be 

done now. This includes a budget appropriation § ade- 

quate for a sound projector for every 15 or 20 class- 
rooms, or in each building. A radio in each classroom and 
similar facilities should be planned. There should be one 
person to administer the program, either part time or full 
time. Cooperating with this director should be the Teacher 

Committees. Appropriate source materials should be on 

hand. 

These plans are necessary to put into practice many of 
the new techniques that returning service men have learned 


STATUS 
@ Tools for Learning—F. R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Con 
missioner of Education—New York State Education 32:37 


October, 1944. 

This article introduces a series featuring audio and visual 
aids, library services, and testing. Next month Dr. Ward 
C. Bowen, chief, Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, will 
discuss visual aids in the elementary school. 

Tools for learning in this article include all of the experi 
ences that add to knowledge and improved living. Pageants 
dramatizations, youth canteens, civic youth clubs, play 
schools are some of the “tools”. Community resources, as 
outlined in Palmer’s Cornell University leaflets; the inter 
mediate course of studies in social studies, stressing our 
global world; and the various audio-visual materials art 
such tools. Achievement tests, and all the tests of pupil 
aptitude and ability are tools to help the teacher. 

New applications of such devices as charts, exhibits and 
comic strips for semi-literates in the army have implications 
for use in schools. Instruction under the Army’s intensive 
program has speeded up certain kinds of learning and has 
weeded out a good deal of dead curricular material. But 
this pace should not be emulated in peacetime educatior 
@ What About G. I. Education?—E. T. Peterson, Dean, Col 

lege of Education, University of lowa—Midland Schools 

59:44 October, 1944 

In reviewing the results of the extensive educational pro 
gram of the armed forces, several basic conclusions appear 
that all educators should recognize and apply: (1) that edu 


cation has been given unusual recognition; (2) that th 
millions of men and women undergoing training are under 
the supervision of professional educators; (3) that the wat 
time training program, unlike peacetime education, has spe- 
cific, concrete objectives; (4) that motivation is intense, 
direct, functional; (5) that learning procedures are recog- 
nized and applied, not invented or improvised; (6) that 
teaching aids are carefully and properly used—effective 
learning has received the help it needs from motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips and many other devices; and (7) that there 
has resulted genuine cooperation and coordination between 
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Put Your Projector to Work For the SIXTH WAR LOAN! 








GUTLOHN EXCLUSIVE! 


An inspiring presentation of the American way of 
life . . . portraying the hopes of the immigrant 
upon approaching our shores, his aspirations and 
his contributions to our culture. Beautifully photo- 
graphed . . . significant . . . a MUST for school 
audiences. Available for rental and sale. 


s 
The Story Of The VATICAN 


The inside story of the smallest Soverign State 
with scenes of places usually barred to visitors. 
Shows work of Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel, 
basilica of St. Peters, Vatican library, burial crypts, 
operation of civil government. 6 reels, !6mm. 


Sound. 





e 
OUR BLESSED LADY 
(Cathedral of Notre Dame) 

Traces the history of the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris during the past six centuries, witnessing 
the rise and fall of France down to its liberation 
from German occupation. Shows Notre Dame's 
architectural wonders, priceless jewels and relics. 
6 reels, |6mm. Sound. 














The U. S. Treasury Dept.—War Finance Division—has made 
available for the 6th War Loan drive a group of 16mm motion 
pictures produced by the Navy and War Depts. Projectors 
and operators are needed. Contact your local War Finance 
Committee—at once! 


New RKO and UNIVERSAL FEATURES 


Just released in 16mm Sound 


BOMBARDIER (RKO) with Pat O'Brien, Randolph Scott and 
Anne Shirley. 


THIS LAND IS MINE (RKO) with Charles Laughton, Maureen 
O'Hara, Walter Slezak and George Sanders. 


MR. BIG (Universal) Donald O'Connor, Peggy Ryan, Gloria 
Jean, Robert Paige, Elyse Knox. 


RHYTHM OF THE ISLANDS (Universal) stars Allen Jones, 


Jane Frazee and Andy Devine. 


Location Approval Required 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


Muli O Liatloha fue 


P ENTERTAINMENT| SOUND PLM co" 
25 West 45th Street Dept.E-11 New York 19, N.Y. 


19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. @ 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
302'2 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 








industrial, government and educational leaders] 


production, distribution and utilization of teaches 


The challenge to educators lies in makine uss 
a 


materials that wi be pertinent in postwar lu 


what is more important, is that we proceed to m 


the techniques learned in war. Only as educators 
the significance of teaching aids in postwar education, 
or will they proceed to unlock the doors ot ade quate 


the \ fleet of 70 mobile units brings a regular film program 
ich month to outlying sections. There are foreign lat 

thos tage sound tracks for audiences of various cultural bacl 
But rounds Film forums are being promoted by the rural 


niversity extension groups. War workers are reached by 


realize integrated method whereby 40 projectionists tour the 
can cities and shipyards 


financial 


support, continued utilization of war-trained personnel. and PHOTOGRAPHY 
effective cooperation with the industry @ Photography in the Elementary School—lela Van Engen, 
As a first step two publications are urgently re¢ nended University of Wyoming—School Science and Mathematics 
to all in education and in the audio-visual industry: (a) 44:612, October, 1944. 
“Education of All American Youth” by the Educational The methods and facts which grew out of a unit on 
Policies Commission, NEA; and (b) “More Learning it otography in a fourth grade class at the University Ele- 
Less Time” by the United States Nav: mentary School shows that young children can learn a 
‘reat deal and will probably develop an on-going interest 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING photography ae. 2 hobby 
@.Films Make Good Neighbors—]. Margaret ( Na lhe children used an inexpensive camera and learned 
tional Film Board of Canada—School | 39-4] the various parts and their uses. They learned how to load 
September, 1944 he camera, how to focus, how to compose a good picture, 
The Canadian Government is using documentary films to vhen and how the light should fall. They learned the dif- 
weld the peoples of Canada and her fighting allies to posi ference between N. C. film, orthochromatic and panchromatic. 
tive international thinking These films are bu around They were given an opportunity to develop, print and finish 
a pattern of thought, interpreting the events of the in their photographs 
terms of developments of the past. and. in turn. relating 
past and present to the future RADIO 
The Canadian Film Board releases one film moth @ Radio and the Education Program of.the Future—Floyd 
in two major series, “World in Action” and “Canada Cat KE. Henrickson, New York State College for Teachers— 
ries On.” These are all shown in theatres as to hool Executive 64:66 September, 1944. 
non-theatrical audiences Another group of films pro \mong the necessary pieces of equipment that will be 
duced for 16mm use and distributed free to war plants needed to make best use of the radio are a_ recording 
trade unions and rural groups, as well as to schools, clubs machine to capture programs for later use and good re- 
and churches. Many of the “World in Action” and celving sets \mong the future possibilities of radio are 
the non-theatrical releases are available in the | These as a means of educating on an international basis; and 
subjects serve to bring information on mutually interesting aS a weapon to strengthen the cause of truth. But there 
subjects to American audiences, but they also are building must be training for radio listening, to enable our people 


up excellent understanding of the Canadian peopl 


» discriminate between truth and falsehood. 
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New 


16mm SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


ready for prompt de- 
livery 
Newest Swank Motion 
Picture Catalog Lists 
and reviews 2000 of 
the latest films. 
Don’t miss your copy 
of the NEW Swank 
| Victor Animatophone—The sound pro. VISUAL EQUIP- 
) 
| 





jector with many exclusive features. MENT CATALOG. 
SEND FOR BOTH CATALOGS! 


Ray Swank, Pres. 
SWANK MOTION PICTURES <1; 


PBB BEE IEEE EEE EEE EEO OO OOOO! 


PIII EE EEE EE EEE OOOO COO OOO OOOO 





OVARRUBIAS 


MURAL MAPS 


Endlessly fascinating scientifically accurate 
studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 
colors. Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
derstanding current world events. Third edition 
now on press, for delivery in December . . 10.75 


the set (series of six). 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+SAN FRANCISCO 








SLIDES General Science......0000000000...... ll rolls 

~ Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 5 Suffern, New York 











Kime Kolor Pictures 


presents beautiful 2 x 2 Kodachrome slides on Latin-America 
with manuals for classroom use. 
Send for inspection set 
Also ask for information on the fine 2 x 2's on Canada, 
Hawaii and the United States 


1823 Fast Morada PI 
KIME KOLOR PICTURES 823 Fast Morada Place 


Altadena, California 











MAKE YOUR OWN 

TYPEWRITER SLIDES 

rirconirren fal s, MADOMATS (Healer ie 
MESSAGES a . 


5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Be 
Accept ne substitute. 


RapiO MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT S' IDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





The Educational Screen 


N CWS an 


EFLA Annual Report 

The spectacular rise of the Educational Film Library 
Association from a temporary committee to a perma 
nent organization is clearly indicated in the annual rx 
port of the association submitted to the board of dire: 
Larson, chairman. 


tors by L. ¢ From a mere attend 


ance of 11 leading film lending librarians in 1942 over 
500 participated in the 1944 meeting held this summer 
in Chicago, in connection with the Sixth Midwester 
Forum on Visual Teaching Aids. 

The Association was incorporated two years ago to 
assist various government agencies in the distributiot 
and utilization of 16mm films to further the war effort 
Since that time, it has embarked on a comprehensive 
utilization of 


program in behalf of the distribution and 


1 


audio-visual aids through educational film libraries 


That program is now leading to a number of addition 
services and projects, as indicated by the ten major 
sections of Mr. Larson’s report, as follows: (1) Forma 
tion of the Educational Film Library \ssociati 10n: ) 
Relations with Government Agencies; 3. Production of 
itional Use; 4. Marketing of Films: 5 


Distribution and | tilization : 6. Professional rat 


Films for Educ: 


cation 
Resear h &. Publications : 
9. Revision of Constitution and By-Laws: 10. Financia 


Support of Association's Activities 


and Training of Teachers ; 7 


Much of the association’s work throughout the past 
vear was directed towards establishing smooth working 
arrangements between film libraries and government 
agencies especially in instances where charges of dis 
criminations were made 

\ survey was also made of the number of l6miy 
films available for educational purposes and the number: 
needed to carry out effective work in this direction. It 1s 
estimated approximately 25,000 film subjects are es 
sential for all purposes. The number of queries re 
cieved from sources ranging from producers to con 
sumers qualified the association as a much needed ad 
junct to audio visual education and opened many new 
channels of usefulness to the group. Included in the 
inquiries were those from industrial sponsors, founda 
tions and educational institutions regarding films needed 
in all areas of education 

Of major importance, according to Mr. Larson's 
report, 1s the necessity of discovering some method 
to distributor, 


keep films moving freely from producer, 


to consumer as well as the opening of new markets fot 
educational films. During the past year the Association 
has cooperated with producers and distributors in mar 
keting outstanding films of general interest. Plans are 
underway also whereby the Association will perform a 
clearing house function for educationally produced films 

The ability to assist film users in the selection of pro 
per films, by supplying them with correct film informa 
tion and evaluation, was also enumerated as being of 


vital importance to the success of the Association. Such 


a font of data would go a long way in the proper hand 


ling of audio-visual educational programs. 
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Also necessary in the carrying out of a program for 
the advancement of audio-visual education is attention 
to the recruitment, training and placement of profes 
sional workers in the field. This is especially true in 
view of the tremendous interest aroused in visual educa 
tion by the training programs inaugurated by the armed 
services. The need for research, in the opinion of the 
director, will also play an important role in forwarding 
visual education. 

The appointment of various committees to study and 
deal with the various problems outlined, was recom 
mended by Mr. Larson. Other matters reported upon 


pertained to routine matters of the organizatio1 


Commission on Motion Pictures 
Evolving New Geography Course 


The Commission on Motion Pictures in Education of 
the American Council on Education, which is now un 
der the direction of Gardner L. Hart, is working with 
Dr. Wallace Atwood of Clark University and Dr. F. 
Dean McClusky of the Scarborough School (New 
York) on a new course in geography for secondary 
schools. This course is designed to meet some of the 
needs in modern geography in the postwar period, and 
is called “Widening Our Horizon.” What type of vi 
sual materials should be used in the various units of the 
course, is now under study. 

The Commission has adopted the following proced 
ure for carrying out the purpose for which it was 
formed, namely, to plan for the production of films in 
fields of study where new educational films are needed 
After the group has outlined the various fields in which 
research is to be done, a group of specialists in the par 
ticular field being studied are engaged to work out a 
program and suggest where visual materials may make 
acontribution. An expert in that particular field is then 
employed to actually work out the suggested subject 
matter. This is then evaluated by the Commission and 
by a group of curriculum experts. The outlines are re 


vised in line with suggestions that are received rhe 
scenarios are then written, after which it is planned to 


submit these to a group of leaders in the field of audio 
visual instruction. After receiving their suggestions, 
the scripts are then revised and made available to pro 
ducers. 


Audio-Visual Aids Conferences 


An Audio-Visual Aids Conference sponsored by the 
schools of Southwestern Washington and the State 
College of Washington was held in Kelso, October 6 


and 7. Among the topics for discussion on Friday 
were: “Why I Use Films to Teach Biology,” “In-Serv 
ice Training and Visual Instruction,” “Post War 


Trends in Visual Equipment,” “Personalizing Your 
Visual Education Program,” “What Can the Schools 








« ~~ 


oe 


Bw Vi hig pees 


A Group of Fact Films Dealing With Subjects in 
the Public Interest, For Use in Film Forums, 
Discussion Groups, Classrooms, Adult Education 
Centers, Industrial and Farm Organizations.— 


Industrial Relations, Cooperatives, 
Full Employment, 
Post-War Economy. 


16mm Soundfilms For Rent and Sale 
Produced by the National Film Board of Canada 
THE LABOR FRONT 

21 Minutes Rental $3.00 Sale $72.00 
The immense job free labor has done along with 
all sectors of the population in the global war 
against the Axis. The new responsibilities of 
Labor and the new attitudes toward it. Will 
the post-war bring unemployment and insecurity 
or will we treasure the greatest asset a nation 
can have—the living force of its people? 


PARTNERS IN PRODCTION 

28 Minutes Rental $1.00 Sale $45.00 
Using a problem of readjustment at a north 
country coal mine as an example, this film out- 
lines the story of Joint Production Committees 
in wartime Britain. An authentic picture of Labor 
and Management in collaboration, and a striking 
portrayal of democracy at work. Cooperation 
for war production provide a background for 
peacetime. 


A MAN AND HIS JOB 

17 Minutes Rental $3.00 Sale $50.00 
The problem of unemployment traced in story 
form from depression years of the twenties to 
the present time. Deals with the insecurity of 
the early period; the rise of Unemployment In- 
surance; planned manpower employment in war- 
time Canada. Stimulates discussion and study 
of problem of avoiding mass unemployment at 
the end of this war. 


THE PEOPLE'S BANK 
20 Minutees Rental $3.00 Sale $50.00 
Story of the purpose and growth of Credit 
Unions in fishing, mining, farming, and industrial 
communities and settlements. Set in Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan; with farm and town families tak- 
ing part to show how this form of community 
cooperation has helped solve emergency prob- 
lems and local business enterprise. 
Distributed in the United States by 











Learn from the Navy’s Visual Training Program.” 





BRANDON FILMS 3's" 
NEW YORK 19, W.-Y. 
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NOW READY! 
The VIOLICH Kodachromes 


Over 500 exceptional 2x 2 Kodachrome slides of SOUTH 
and CENTRAL AMERICA, from the camera of FRANCIS 
VIOLICH, architect, traveler and author of the new book 
“CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA.” 

Send for our Catalog of Kodachrome Slides which classifies 
each slide as to technical quality and possible uses. 


Are You On Our Mailing List? 


Keep up to date on developments in our services and in 
the visual education field through receipt of our frequent 
mailing of: 

CATALOGS of the better 14mm motion pictures. 

“SOUND TALK"—our monthly trade publication. 

INFORMATION concerning the latest available 
visual aids equipment and supplies. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO 
FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 
Visual Aids Equipment 


1036 Chorro St. San Luis Obispo, Cal. 











The Saturday morning session was devoted to grade and 
high school class demonstrations of classroom use of 
visual materials. 

Among the section meetings on the program of the 
1944 Convention of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation in St. Paul last month, was one on Audio-Visual 
Aids the afternoon of October 26. Mrs. Marion W. 
‘Smith presided over the session, the theme of which was 
‘The Unique Contribution of Audio-Visual Aids to 
‘ffective Instruction.” Mr. Paul Wendt, University 
f Minnesota, told of “Recent Developments in Visual 
ids,” and Major Keith South, Fort Snelling, described 
The Use of Visual Aids in War Training and Pre- 
iduction Programs.” 
e addresses, with small discussion groups working 






A discussion period followed 


ider leaders. 


hicago Film Workshop in Adult Education 


For many years the educational, social and industrial 
ganizations interested in the use of film as a media of 
lucation have indicated a need for a clearing house 
“rvice which would provide assistance in the selection 
films on special problems, previewing of films, infor- 
tiation on film sources and training in the use of the 
rilm. To fulfill this need, the Adult Education Council, 
vith the cooperation of the several agencies listed, is 
pleased to announce the Chicago Film Workshop Pro- 
gram. 

Previews of films and demonstrations of techniques 
in their use will be held in the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation Conference Room, 228 N. LaSalle Street, twice 
each month. 
noon, November 10; the next one will meet November 
24 at 3:00 P.M. 
experienced in the use of films with adult groups will 
be invited to give demonstrations. 


The first session was held Friday after- 


From time to time discussion leaders 


Films screened at the first meeting were: Portugal, 
the first in the new 16mm March of Time “forum edi- 
tions; Global Air Routes, a National Film 
Canada production ; Tyneside Story, produced by Brit- 


Joard of 








Book These: 


OUTSTANDING 
MAJOR FEATURES 


for your School Entertainment 
Put them on your MUST list! 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer Trade Winds 
Foreign Correspondent Corregidor 
House Across the Bay Garden of Allah 
Miss V from Moscow Slightly Honorable 
Secrets of a Co-Ed Pot O° Gold 
Custer's Last Stand Winter Carnival 
The Yanks are Coming Eternally Yours 
Prisoner of Zenda Scrooge 
Hundreds of other splendid pictures with all the best movie 
stars; also thousands of short subjects and serials, and ex- 
cellent recess programs. 


PRICES AND SERVICES BEYOND COMPARE. 
Send for our NEW 1944 SOUND FILM CATALOG 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 
492 South Second St. MEMPHIS 2, TENN. | 



































ish Information Services; and The Bridge, a film on 
South America, produced by the Foreign Policy Asso 
ciation and distributed by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Members of the Committee are: J]. Margaret Carter, 
National Film Board of Canada; Mildred L. Batchel- 
der, American Library Association ; Alice H. Farquhar, 
Chicago Public Library ; John L. Hamilton, British In- 
formation Services; Cyril Houle, University of Chi- 
cago; Lee R. Robins, Chicago Board of Education, and 
Ralph McCallister, Adult Education Council. 


State Department Reorganizes Film Division 

The motion picture and radio division of the U. S. 
State Department has been reorganized and expanded, 
and given the new name of International Information 
Diviston. John M. Begg continues to head the division, 
which previously was designated to act only as liasion 
between the department and other agencies in the dis- 
semination abroad of information regarding the war ef- 
fort, and in the development of cultural programs 
through the media of motion pictures and the radio. 

The expanded division will formulate the policy of 
the department regarding the role and scope of official 
overseas information programs and projects of the 
Government in the conduct of United States foreign 
relations ; will develop such programs by means of films, 
radio and publications ; will cooperate with officials of 
other agencies, particularly war agencies, such as the 
OWT and the CIAA, in planning overseas information 
programs ;and will participate in intergovernmental com- 
mittees and in international conferences concerned with 
the content and informational use of international 
informational media. 

The new charter permits the international informa 
tion division to take over the non-theatrical motion pic- 
ture activities of the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, if that is decided upon at the expira- 
tion of the CIAA budget in June 1945, as well as the 
informational work of other war agencies on their dis- 
solution. 
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Do you have a sales message or a 
progress story to relate ... are 
you looking for a simplified meth- 
od of teaching your personnel to 
do a better job? 


We are specialists in ‘‘made-to- 
order” films to your specifications 





. . . that tell a retentive story, 
easily and quickly. Our spacious, 
fully equipped sound studio and 
top-notch craftsmen assure “pro- 
fessional” caliber films. Where 


necessary, crews and equipment, FI LMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


are placed at your disposal. Division of 


Let us know your problem—our SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 


experienced staff can help you with 203 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


2828 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y. — FOrdham 7-9300 


time-proven advice. 


spite tm We en ri eben einen te 


Bhan: ss en tsi ih etteiele 





Introduction to the Army 
; STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
(Film Review) ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Educational Screen, published monthly except July and August, 


Introduction to the Army, a new 40-minute Arm raining p 
seciaat ‘ oe a uN : te ny Training at Pontiac, lll., for October 1, 1944, State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 


Film, is now available to schools for showing to students : se : ‘ ; , 
‘ ? ‘ : : Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
faced with induction into the Army. It was prepared personally appeared Donald P. Bean, who, having been duly sworn 
largely at the request of educators desiring some effective according to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of The Educa- 
' tional Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 


means of preparing their students for the adjustments they and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a 


must make to Army life. The film shows what happens daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
ine ; " —s date shown in above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 

to Johnny Jones, a typical 18 year old, from the time he re as amended by act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 

ceives his “Greetings” from the President until he completes Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit 

his basic training. He is seen getting examined, sworn in 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 


rs ‘ , s editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Donald P. Bean, 64 East 
and classified, taking physical and mental examinations, be Lake St., Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 East Lake St., 
ing fingerprinted, taking shots, getting his GI uniform, be Chicago, lil.; Managing Editor, Nelson L. Greene; Business Manager, 
onal , 2g 
ing interviewed Donald P. Bean. 
2. That the owner is: The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E, Lake 
It shows him doing the Army's “dirty work,’—making Street, Chicago, Ill. Donald P. Bean, 76 E. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. ; 
: Nelson L. Greene, 5836 Stony Island Ave., Chicago; Marguerite Orn- 
dorff, 7022 Warwick Rd., Indianapolis, Ind.; Marie Craig, Bangor, Me. ; 
soldier, drilling, digging a fox hole, reading a military map, Estate of J. J. Weber, Bay City, Texas. 


beds, policing company streets, doing K.P.; learning to be a 


administering first aid, firing a rifle, performing under 8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other soourtty 
F a: ‘ , olders ing ing +r ce . ts o 
> —" , — ~ he ’ holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amoun 

simulated battle conditions; getting his recreation through bonds, mortgages, or other securities ere: (If there are none, so state.) 


the USO, Post Exchange, dances, sports and shows; being None. 
cared for by the Army -through the Red Cross, the (¢ hap- 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names ~ = 
; Yen Rn fo ae ’ ‘ , , : owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
lain, Personal Affairs Office r, and ( ompany ommander ; list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
medical and dental service; Army insurance, and family of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
pay allotments ; holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
. . other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
The wicture doe = pat ats tae Ann ‘cy ee whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that the said two para- 
1€ picture does not attempt to glamorize rm) - graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
to make it ridiculous. It simply attempts to show the po as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
tential inductee he . tof h- ‘ “ere fier fh security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
lal inductee what 1s likely to happen to him alter he as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
enters the Army; to answer questions which have been bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 


other person, association or corporation has any interest, direct or in- 
direct. in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 





vexing him about Army Procedures; to show him why 


things have to be done the “Army Way”; to dispel any by him 

ideas he may have that Army life is a “lark’’ but to reas DONALD P. BEAN, Publisher. 

sure him that it is not so tough that he can't take it Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1944. 
Schools may obtain information concerning availability JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN, ; 
7 7 se is és Notary Public. 

of the film (TF 21-2067) from the Pre-Induction Training 


(My commission expires June 21, 1945.) 
Officer in their Service Command headquarters. 
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Current Film News 


@ BRANDON FILMS, INC. 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, have con- 
tracted for the United States distri- 
bution of a new group of Public Affairs 
Films produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada. “Transition to 
peace” and “postwar planning prob- 
lems” are the subjects of 5 pictures, 
which comprise a first gr:Sip of four 
productions entitled : 

A Man and His Job—vi 
the problem of unemployme:jt from the 
ties to the 








ich traces 


depression years of the twa 
present time. It shows t? 
° ° ° : ) 
functioning of Unemploy, 


rise and 
nt Insur- 


ription of 
s in fish- 
industrial 
of Can- 
take part 
ommunity 
lve emer- 


ance. 
The People’s Bank—a & 
the growth of Credit Un 
ing, mining, farming a) 
communities and settlem+, 
ada. Farm and town fami 
to show how this form « 
cooperation has helped t 
gency problems and Ic‘ business 
management. 4 
The Labor Front—the ; 
tic story of the mobiliza, 
people to produce for 
overwhelming facts of the 
tribution of labor and ma 
the United Nations are « 
alyzed in contrast to the 


t drama- 
of free 









ry. The 
sive con- 
ment in 
fully an- 
"1S man- 
power boasts. 

Partners in Production- 
in this department in Octe 

l6mm. sound prints of th, 
of films are available now 
and sale. Additional group. 


nounced 
) 

rst block 
r rental 


f Public 


Affairs Films will be annou:; for re- 
lease quarterly during 1945.’ @ series 
will comprise films produced Canada, 
other countries of the Unit: Nations 


as well as U. S. productior Subject 
matter treated will range f:4m_ indus- 
trial relations to public healti,) and will 
include films dealing with hov:sing, city 
planning, citizenship, and_ in.ernational 
relations. More detailed information will 
be available in a folder entitled Public 
Affairs Films which may be obtained 
from Brandon Films, 


@ OFFICIAL FILMS, 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, have issued their 
latest Sportbeam: 

Kennel Kings—all types of thorough- 

bred dogs seen competing for laurels 
in the Morris and Essex Dog Show, 
New Jersey. 
@ PICTORIAL FILMS, INC., 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York, have the dis- 
tribution of the following two-reel Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada produc- 
tions: 

Before They Are Six—a description 
of Canada’s day nurseries where chil- 
dren can be looked after during their 
mother’s absence at work in essential 
war factories. 

It’s Your Pigeon—the story of hom- 
ing pigeons, unsung heroes of this war. 
How these vital birds carry out their 
duty is shown in dramatic detail. Ca- 


nadian airmen are pictured caring for 
the pigeons in their lofts, handling 
them in the plane and depending on 
them to save their lives after the 
craft has been forced down. 
Entertainment Releases in 16mm 
@ WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC., 25 
W. 25th St.. New York 19, have re- 
leased the following features: 
Bombardier — an RKO production 
with Pat O’Brien, Randolph Scott and 





Anne Shirley. 


A friendly professional 
rivalry, and a four cornered romance 
are portrayed in this thrilling “inside 
story” of America’s great secret wea- 
pon, the modern bombsight. 

This Land Is Mine—another RKO 
feature that boasts a cast including 
Charles Laughton, Maureen O'Hara, 
Walter Slezak and George Sanders. 
This is a moving and inspiring drama 
of Nazi occupation of a French town. 
The argument for the democratic way 
of life is masterfully set forth in the 
character of a schoolmaster played 
by Charles Laughton. 

Mister Big (Universal)—Donald O’- 
Conner and youngsters dispense song, 
dance and the patter of the jitterbug 
set. 

@BELL & HOWELL CO. 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, announce 
several new Universal pictures which 
will be available for approved non- 
theatrical audiences. Among them are: 
Get Going—6 reels 


a gay comedy of 





Washington’s housing shortage and 
women in wartime. 

All By Myself—6 reels—a light ro- 
mantic story with musical interludes, 
featuring Rosemary Lane, Patric 
Knowles and Neil Hamilton, 





a.'. 6 





The Educational Screen 


@ COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
19, make the startling announcement 
that they will release twenty-five ney 
major company teatures in 1945. In 
addition to sixteen new western, out- 
door, and adventure pictures, they an- 
nounce : 

As You Like It—with Laurence Qjj- 
vier and Elizabeth Bergner 

Duke of West Point—with 
Fontaine and Richard Carlson 

International Lady with Georg: 


Brent, Ilona Massey and Basil Rath- 


Joan 


bone. 
King of the Turf—with 
Menjou and Dolores Costello 
South of Pango Pango—with Victor 
McLaglen, Jon Hall and Frances ] 


i ar- 


\dolph 


mer 


New Catalogs 
@ The 1944-45 Catalog of Institutional 
Cinema Service, 1560 Broadway, New 
York City, includes not only its cus 
listings of l6mm _ silent and 
sound films for rental, but also a special 


Sales Section, listing short subjects of 


tomary 


instructional value to schools and insti- 
tutions seeking to build up their own 
libraries of teaching films. Also included 
in this section are Religious, Sport and 
Juvenile subjects. Full information is 
given as to prices 

The rental section of the Catalog in- 
cludes some of the latest 16mm sound 
releases of Hollywood productions, such 
as “Little Lord Fauntleroy” ‘“Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer” and other out- 
standing Selznick releases 


@ Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, has com- 
piled eleven Classified Film Lists from 
its library of films for convenience in 
locating proper subjects for particular 
programs. These eleven classifications 
are: 

Character Education—designed to be 
especially helpful to mature groups con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency 

Civics and History—includes a num- 
ber of Warner Bros. dramatic and his- 
torical films in technicolor 

Health and Safety—recent additions 
to which are the new films “Psychiatry 
in Action” and “Magic Bullets.” 

Inter-American Affairs offering 
many new C.I.A.A. films 

Religion and Theology including 
subjects produced by Cathedral Films, 
Harmon Foundation and others 

Sciences—biology, chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, geology, physical geography, 
social, general science, and films on 
food and nutrition. 

Sports, and Athletics—over 50 pic- 
tures on practically every sport and 
recreational activity. 

Transportation and Commnication— 
films on aviation, rubber, ete. 

Travel and Adventure—covering the 
“world we live in.” 

Vocations—a carefully selected group 
of subjects. 

War—scenes of the war on all fight- 
ing fronts. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Anniversary Issue of 
Visual Review 


Rounding out twenty-five years of 


activity in the field of visual education. 


the Society For Visual Education this 


month will publish an anniversary 
number of Visual Review, official pub 
lication of the organizatior Plans call 
for the printing of over 50,000 copies 


to be distributed free to those interested 
in- the movement 

Heading an imposing tabble of contents 
is an article authored by Nelson ] 
Greene, editor of EpuctTIion Al SCREEN, 
dealing with the early history of the SVE. 
Ellsworth C. Dent, general manager of 
the Society For Visual Education con 
tributes a story of the progress made by 
that organization in the quarter of a cen 
tury period. 

3ecause of the importance f visual 
education in the training of men and 
women in our armed servi 


es, Com 
mander Patrick Murphy discusses “Train 
ing Films in the Coast Guard.” The same 
subject is also dealt with from the ma 
rine corps and air service command angle 
in two articles by Captain Walter S. Bell 
and Major Lewis Peterso1 has, a meals 


vein Paul Wendt writes about “An Edu 
cator’s Overview of the Audio-Visual 
Program of the Armed Forces.” 

Students of racial problems will find 
material for thought in “The Function of 
Visual Aids in International Learning” 
by Esther I. Berg. Other articles appear 


ing in the same issue are TS Ok 
Visual Unit Aids” by Paul ( Reed : 
“Films and the Canadian Nation” by Eva 


\head’”’ by Margaret 
Brayton, and a discussion on visualizing 
your meetings by Dr. Sidney W. Powell 

The anniversary edition is attractively 
compiled and well illustrated 


Another Anniversary 


E. L. Schroeder, General Sales Man 


Geisel: “looking 


ager and Director of Advertising for 
Victor Animatograph Corporation. Da 
venport, Iowa, manufacturer of 16mm 
projectors and cameras and_ allied 
equipment, has just rounded out a full 


quarter of century of service with the 





Ernie Schroeder 
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Kime Adds to 
Kodachrome Library 


Mor than 500 Kodachromes have 
recently been added to the library of 
2 x 2 slides carried by Kime Kolor 
Pictur Altadena. California. The 
comprise¢ i variety ot ubject matter 
on the United States. Canada and Ha 
Wali, including mar é ot Cali 
fornia Missions, far ildings and 
other places of interest in San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood: Na 
tional Parks of the western states; 
Canadian beauty spat scenics and 
native istoms of Hawaii Also in 
cluded are a number of views of War 
planes and Navy ships 

Further information and prices may 
be secured by writing to Kime Kolor 
Picture 


Color Slides on Latin America 


The Shadow Arts Studio of San Luis 
Obispo, California, announces the ex- 
clusive distribution of the Violich col 
lection of some 500 2 x 2 Kodachrome 


slides on Latin American countries 
Architect, traveler 
Francis ] 


and photographer, 
Violich is also author of 
the book “Cities of Latin America” 
It was while gathering data for this 
book, during which he traveled thou- 
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sands of miles through Central and 
South America that he created this col- 
lection of Kodachromes, which reflect 


e manner of living, working and play 
the peoples of these countries. 

[wo separate services have been in- 
ugurated in connection with the dis- 


ribution of these slides. First, a ren- 


1 service for selected sets of the 
des for temporary use, and second, 
the catalog listing and describing the 
iIlection, provides to the prospective 
purchaser an evaluation of the techni- 
cal quality of each slide and sugges- 
tions of subject-areas in which they 


ay be used effectively. 


Margaret Ostrom Now Bell & 
Howell Advertising Manager 


Bell & 
1ounces the promotion of 


Howell Co., Chicago, an- 
Margaret 
Ostrom to acting advertising manager. 





(Photo by Laurence) 


For the past two years, she has been 
assistant advertising manager, under 
the supervision of Mr. J. H. Booth, 
Bell & Howell Vice-President in charge 
of advertising. Sales and instruction lit- 
erature, government manuals, national 
advertising, Bell & Howell dealer, con- 
sumer and employee house organs, and 
publicity are handled by the depart- 
ment which Mrs. Ostrom now heads 
after twelve years of service with the 
company. 


New Swank Catalog 
Motion Pictures, 614 N. 


Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Missouri, 


Swank 


has just issued its new Visual Equip- 
A wide line of equip- 
ment and accessories is described, in- 
cluding 16mm _ sound projectors, slide 
and stillfilm projectors, screens—and 
such accessories as projector stands, re- 
winders, film splicers, projector lenses 
and lamps, reels, cases, etc. A helpful 
section gives prospective purchasers in- 
formation on priority regulations and 
ratings. The company will be glad to 
send a copy of the catalog to any one 
interested. 


ment Catalog. 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service 
P.O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 
(See advertisement on page 375) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 407) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Calhoun Company 
Visual Education Service 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
(Formerly Reagan Visual Education Co.) 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, II. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
4th Fl, Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 376) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, IIl. 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 373) 
Fryan Film Service 
2nd Floor, Film Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 405) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 381) 
Institutional Cinema Service 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 402) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Official Films, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Post Pictures Corp. 
723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 408) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co, 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 408) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 406) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 396) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 379) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 375) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, III. 


(See advertisement on page 376) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, III. 
(See advertisement on page 402) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 381) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Mogull’s Inc. 


68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 374) 


Ralke Company 


829 S. Flower St.. Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 


449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


Southern Visual Equipment Co. 


492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 


(See advertisement on page 408) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 


Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 403) 


Dallas 1, Tex. 





Fryan Film Service 

2nd Floor, Film Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Mogull’s Inc. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N, y, 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N, C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Radiant Mfg. Company 

1144 W. Superior St., 

Chicago 22, IIl. 

(See advertisement on page 399) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 

492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 

(See advertisement on page 408) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E, Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 406) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2} 


Kime Kolor Pictures 
1823 East Morada PI., Altadena, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 406) 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 408) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, II. 
(See advertisement on page 381) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 380) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 406) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIb. 
(See advertisement on page 376) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask, 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, IIL 
(See advertisement on page 398) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 380) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 408) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 382) 
Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








